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The  State  Department  and  the  Russian  Revolution: 
The  Making  of  Policy,  1918-1924 


Frederic  L.  Propas 


In  November  1917,  control  of  the  Russian  revolution 
passed  from  moderate  social  democrats  to  radical  social- 
ist workers'  councils.   The  Soviets,  as  these  councils 
were  called,  promised  to  overturn  not  only  the  economic, 
social  and  political  order  of  Russia,  but  that  of  the 
entire  world.   The  transformation  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion from  liberal  democracy  to  evangelical  communism  was 
a  shock  to  the  West.   In  particular,  the  Allied  nations, 
then  fighting  the  Central  empires,  and  the  United  States, 
which  saw  itself  as  the  beacon  of  progress  and  democracy, 
felt  betrayed.   American  government  officials,  who  had 
lived  through  an  era  of  unparalleled  radicalism  at  home, 
feared  that  the  cause  of  the  bolshevik  revolution  would 
be  taken  up  by  native-born  malcontents  and  by  foreign- 
born  Americans  who  had  been  infected  with  such  doctrines 
in  their  homelands.   It  thus  became  necessary  for  the 
American  government  to  halt  the  spread  of  Russian  revolu- 
tionism.  This  effort  came  in  different  stages.   First, 
there  was  reflexive  attack  on  radicals  in  the  form  of  in- 
terventions abroad  and  repression  at  home.   Then,  by  the 
early  1920s,  American  policy  softened,  seeking  only  to 
isolate  Soviet  Russia  and  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  those  sympathetic  to  the  new  regime  in  Russia  were 
dangerous  revolutionists. 

Scholarship  on  the  American  response  to  the  Soviet 
Union  has  reflected  the  division  between  liberal  sympathy 
for  and  conservative  fear  of  Soviet  Russia.   Liberal 
scholars  such  as  William  Appleman  Williams  and  other  re- 
visionists have  seen  in  Soviet  Russia  an  attempt,  however 
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primitive,  to  move  Russia  away  from  hundreds  of  years  of 
imperial  autocracy  and  tend  to  regard  American  hostility 
to  the  Soviets  as  reactionary,  based  solely  on  percep- 
tions of  economic  and  ideological  threat.   Conservatives 
and  Burkean  liberals  such  as  George  F.  Kennan  and  other 
orthodox  historians  have  seen  the  Soviet  system  and  its 
communist  international  as  a  real  menace,  not  only  to 
American  interests,  but  to  the  progress  of  mankind.   Mov- 
ing beyond  this  debate,  the  so-called  post-revisionists 
such  as  John  L.  Gaddis  have  sought  to  examine  the  devel- 
opment of  American  policy  outside  the  framework  of  these 
value  systems. 1   Nevertheless,  studies  of  the  American 
reaction  to  the  Russian  revolution  still  lack  adequate 
analyses  of  the  origins  of  the  State  Department's  Russian 
policy  and  of  the  early  development  of  its  support  appa- 
ratus.  An  examination  of  the  ideas  and  activities  of 
those  in  the  State  Department  who  sought  to  shape  the 
American  response  to  bolshevism  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tant role  played  by  the  department's  Russian  and  Eastern 
European  divisions,  and  it  helps  to  explain  why  the 
American  policy  of  nonrecognition  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  persisted  into  the  1930s. 

Beset  with  post-war  peace-making  problems  and  do- 
mestic battles  over  the  peace,  the  administration  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  never  formulated  a  coherent  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  takeover  of  Russia.   By  1919,  however,  the 
State  Department  was  more  successful  in  its  search  for  a 
means  to  isolate  the  Soviets.   Faced  with  the  challenge 
of  bolshevism  and  the  breakdown  of  information  on  revolu- 
tionary Russia,  the  department  established  one  of  the 
first  modern,  specialized  foreign  policy  bureaucracies. 
That  year,  the  Division  of  Russian  Affairs  began  to  com- 
pile a  meticulously  documented  case  against  the  revolu- 
tionary aspects  of  the  Soviet  system  and  its  desire  to 
radicalize  the  workers  of  the  world.   This  thesis  on  So- 
viet radicalism  was  then  disseminated  throughout  the 
American  government  and  to  the  American  people.   By  1924, 
the  American  refusal  to  recognize  Russia  and  the  State 
Department's  determination  to  observe  and  counter  the 
Soviet  system  were  the  cornerstones  of  American  policy 
toward  Soviet  Russia. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  the  initial  American  re- 
sponse to  the  revolutions  in  Russia  developed  along  par- 
allel lines  in  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of 
State.   As  president,  Woodrow  Wilson  took  seriously  what 
he  considered  to  be  his  role  as  liberator  of  mankind. 
His  sense  of  mission  controlled  both  his  foreign  policy 
and  his  response  to  the  bolshevik  revolution.   On  one  oc- 
casion, a  Russian  visitor  moved  the  president  to  tears 
with  pleas  for  his  help  in  combatting  radicalism  and 
civil  war  in  her  homeland. 2   closely  documenting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Russian  Provisional  Government's  ambassa- 
dor in  Washington,  Boris  Bakhmetev,  the  historian  Linda 
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Killen  has  suggested  another  source  of  presidential 
policy.   As  representative  of  the  Kerensky  government, 
Bakhmetev  stood  for  a  liberalized,  westernized  Russia  and 
could  be  presumed  an  expert  on  Russian  revolutionary  pol- 
itics, although  in  reality,  no  one  long  removed  from  the 
scene  could  possibly  follow  events  there.   According  to 
Killen,  both  Bakhmetev  and  the  American  embassy  in  Moscow 
insisted  that  bolshevism  could  not  survive  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  help  free  Russia 
from  it.   Bakhmetev  urged  first  nonrecognition  of  the  So- 
viets and,  ultimately,  armed  intervention  to  secure  their 
overthrow. 3   These  suggestions  jibed  with  allied  inter- 
ventionist policy  and  with  the  president's  personal  in- 
stincts, thus  filling  a  policy  vacuum. 

The  effort  to  overthrow   the  Soviet  government, 
however,  failed  to  bring  about  change  favorable  to  the 
West.   By  1919,  Wilson's  policy  was  little  more  than  a 
passive  response,  refusing  to  recognize  a  government  it 
had  been  unable  to  change.   Moreover,  the  Allied  inter- 
ventions in  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia  had  given  the 
Soviets  support  for  the  claim  that  domestic  Russian  prob- 
lems and  bolshevik  hostility  toward  the  West  were  a  re- 
sult of  outside  efforts  to  crush  their  new  order.   Seek- 
ing to  block  such  Soviet  propaganda,  the  Department  of 
State  adopted  a  less  ambitious,  yet  more  difficult,  goal 
than  that  of  the  president.   To  contain  bolshevism  and 
its  virulent  message,  more  would  have  to  be  known  about 
the  Soviet  system  and  its  evils  would  have  to  be  exposed. 
So  began  a  twenty-year  effort  to  study  the  emerging  So- 
viet system. 

The  American  failure  to  anticipate  the  revolutions 
in  Russia  was  a  primary  influence  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment's formation  of  post-war  foreign  policy.   Secretary 
of  State  Robert  Lansing  and  the  top-ranking  departmental 
officers  believed  that  greater  knowledge  of  Russian  revo- 
lutionary politics  would  have  enabled  American  diplomats 
there  to  prevent  the  bolshevik  seizure  of  power  and  re- 
solved never  again  to  allow  American  information  to  fall 
so  badly  behind  events.   As  Lansing  realized,  the  Ameri- 
can government  now  had  to  repair  the  damage  to  national 
security  which  had  resulted  from  the  breakdown  of  infor- 
mation on  wartime  political  developments  in  Russia  and 
elsewhere.   The  first  steps  to  end  American  ignorance  of 
emerging  international  political  movements  were  taken  in 
mid-1918,  when  Lansing  instructed  "the  Diplomatic  Offi- 
cers of  the  United  States"  to  gather  information  and  to 
evaluate  the  strength  of  liberal,  imperialist  and  revolu- 
tionary movements  around  the  world.   American  diplomats 
were  directed  to  suggest  "means  of  strengthening  the 
forces  of  Liberalism,"  as  defined  by  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points.   The  secretary  also  sought  personality  profiles 
of  international  leaders  in  office  and  in  opposition.'* 
In  addition  to  gathering  intelligence  on  emerging 
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political  movements,  the  State  Department  also  moved  to 
meet  an  acute  personnel  problem  by  reforming  and  profes- 
sionalizing the  foreign  service.   A  newly  gathered  corps 
of  Russian  experts  were  given  a  broad  mandate  to  study 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  need  for  information  on  revolutionary  Russia 
was  first  met  in  late  1917  by  the  hasty  creation  of  a 
State  Department  bureau  to  study  the  "various  matters 
pertaining  to  Russia  ...  in  connection  with  conditions 
arising  out  of  the  World  War  and  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. "5   Previously  a  section  of  the  Near  Eastern  divi- 
sion, the  Russian  bureau  was  headed  by  Basil  Miles,  a 
diplomatic  officer  who  had  long  served  in  Russia  before 
the  revolution.   By  1919,  an  independent  Russian  division 
was  established  under  the  temporary  leadership  of  Miles. 
Later  that  year,  DeWitt  Clinton  Poole,  another  old  Russia 
hand,  became  chief  of  the  division. 

During  the  revolution,  Poole  had  served  as  a  consul 
and  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Moscow  and  was  sent  south  to 
establish  an  American  liaison  with  the  Cossacks,  then 
fighting  the  Red  Army.^   When  this  effort  failed,  he  was 
made  special  assistant  and  counselor  to  the  newly  estab- 
lished American  embassy  in  Archangel.   In  Washington,  as 
chief  of  the  Russian  division,  Poole  continued  to  foster 
hopes  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bolsheviks  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic  successor  to  imperial  Russia. '^ 
But  as  these  hopes  faded,  so  did  the  usefulness  of  men 
such  as  he. 

Although  the  mainstay  of  the  Russian  division  con- 
tinued to  be  officers  who,  like  Poole,  had  served  in  pre- 
revolutionary  Russia,  they  were  no  more  effective  in 
dealing  with  bolshevism  than  they  had  been  during  the 
revolution.   Therefore,  the  Russian  division  was  forced 
to  seek  other  sources  of  information  and  analysis,  rely- 
ing on  observers  from  outside  the  foreign  service  who 
were  made  State  Department  special  assistants.   Professor 
Samuel  N.  Harper,  a  Russian  expert  from  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Norman  H.  Davis,  an  international  business- 
man and  diplomatic  appointee  of  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion, were  two  such  men.   Arthur  Bullard,  a  liberal 
writer  deeoly  interested  in  the  Russian  revolutionary 
movement  and  associated  with  the  propaganda  efforts  of 
George  Creel's  wartime  Committee  on  Public  Information, 
also  became  a  special  assistant.   Bullard  has  been  cha- 
racterized by  Kennan  as  "the  best  American  mind  observing 
on  the  spot  the  course  of  the  Russian  Revolution."^ 

Aside  from  old  Russia  hands  and  soecial  outside  ex- 
perts, the  Russian  division  employed  Earl  L.  Packer,  a 
man  who  typified  a  new  sort  of  officer  being  drawn  into 
the  State  Department  by  events  in  Russia  and  by  the  de- 
sire to  study  them  more  deeply.   Like  several  other  offi- 
cers who  were  to  direct  State  Department  Soviet  studies 
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for  a  generation  to  come.  Packer  entered  the  foreign 
service  with  the  purpose  of  specializing  in  Soviet  af- 
fairs.  His  early  career  had  led  him  from  a  clerkship  in 
the  War  Department  to  the  American  embassy  in  Petrograd. 
Packer  arrived  in  Russia  in  February  1917,  just  before 
the  first  revolution.  Through  the  turmoil  and  factional 
strife,  he  observed  events  leading  up  to  the  November 
revolution  free  of  the  preconceptions  of  older,  more  ex- 
perienced officers.   He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1918,  and 
was  charged  with  military  observation  of  the  Soviets.^ 
Necessity  and  common  sense  dictated  that  Packer's  skills 
be  put  to  use.   By  1920  Packer  was  made  a  special  assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  State  and  assigned  to  the  Rus- 
sian division. 

Under  the  direction  of  Poole,  the  Russian  division 
began  developing  the  methods  of  information-gathering 
which  were  to  become  the  hallmark  of  State  Department  So- 
viet studies.   Beginning  in  late  1919,  the  division  began 
to  document  and  communicate  to  Congress  and  the  public 
the  claim  that  the  Soviet  government  was  not  an  accepta- 
ble member  of  the  international  community.   This  was  ac- 
complished by  placing  before  them  closely  reasoned  and 
intensively  documented  materials  on  the  nature  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  on  its  propaganda  and  revolutionary  ef- 
forts.  The  documentary  expose  of  Soviet  propaganda  was 
to  serve  a  dual  purpose.   Soviet  claims  of  peaceful  in- 
tent would  be  refuted  by  their  active  support  of  interna- 
tional revolution,  and  the  policy  of  nonrecognition  would 
thus  be  vindicated. 

Two  memoranda  compiled  for  congressional  hearings 
into  bolshevik  propaganda  efforts  in  the  United  States 
trace  the  early  development  of  State  Department  Russian 
studies.   The  first  memo,  dated  October  1919,  was  pro- 
duced within  a  month  of  Poole's  assumption  of  leadership 
of  the  division.   Coming  as  early  as  it  did,  and  based  on 
what  appear  to  have  been  materials  randomly  gathered  from 
military  intelligence  at  Riga,  Latvia,  it  seems  primitive 
in  comparison  with  a  second  memo  produced  just  six  months 
later  in  March  1920.   As  early  as  1919,  however,  the  as- 
sumptions and  methods  which  were  to  direct  policy  forma- 
tion in  the  State  Department  were  already  taking  shape  as 
the  division  began  to  collect,  translate  and  excerpt  So- 
viet publications,  using  the  most  extreme  of  their  propa- 
ganda statements  to  justify  the  wary  American  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

Completed  just  two  years  after  the  Communist  party 
had  come  to  power  in  Russia,  the  first  memo  looked  for- 
ward to  the  overthrow  of  the  Soviet  government.   Two  doc- 
uments, one  the  statement  of  an  "American  Representative 
from  Finland,"  and  the  other  a  "Report  of  American  Repre- 
sentative of  Statements  from  a  Personal  Friend  Who  had 
Escaped  from  Soviet  Russia,"  illustrate  the  type  of 
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material  that  the  Russian  division  then  presented  to  the 
public.   The  first  statement  assured  Americans  that  "not 
1  per  cent  of  Soviet  Russia's  population  will  be  against 
intervention.  .  .  .  Kolchak  or  any  other  power  will  be 
welcomed.   There  will  be  a  slaughtering  of  Bolsheviks  as 
soon  as  the  deliverers  are  near.  ..."   Similarly,  the 
second  statement  pleaded  for  American  "Help  for  Russia," 
again,  through  "liquidation  of  Bolshevism. "10   Notwith- 
standing such  emotional  appeals,  the  major  support  for 
the  memorandum  was  eighteen  Soviet  documents  collected 
and  translated  from  the  Riga  listening  post. 

The  second  of  the  two  memos  is  a  much  more  refined 
example  of  the  work  of  the  Russian  division  under  Poole. 
Entitled  "Memorandum  on  the  Bolshevist  or  Communist  Party 
and  its  Relations  to  the  Third  or  Communist  International 
and  to  the  Russian  Soviets,"  it  omitted  the  earlier  at- 
tempt to  indict  the  Soviets  as  the  enemies  of  mankind. 
In  its  place,  the  memo  documented  the  role  of  the  Commu- 
nist party  in  the  Russian  government  and  of  the  party's 
efforts  to  export  revolution.   Rather  than  railing 
against  the  Soviet  system,  the  memo  dispassionately  set 
forth  the  structure  and  self-described  purpose  of  govern- 
ment in  Russia  and  allowed  the  reader  to  draw  the  self- 
evident  conclusions.   While  the  condemnation  of  Soviet 
activities  was  as  forceful  as  before,  it  now  lay  more  im- 
plicitly in  the  supporting  evidence.   Nowhere  was  there 
the  call  to  action  that  there  had  been  before,  and  the 
memo's  seventy- four  substantiating  dociaments  were  drawn 
exclusively  from  Soviet  sources. H 

By  1920,  a  new  State  Department  policy  toward  the 
rule  of  the  Soviets  in  Russia  began  to  emerge.   From  the 
simple  refusal  to  recognize  the  Soviet  government,  a 
policy  developed  which  sought  to  defend  nonrecognition 
and  to  refute  Soviet  peace  propaganda.   The  next  step  was 
to  publicly  present  a  comprehensive  defense  of  American 
policy  which  would  convince  the  public  that  isolation  of 
Soviet  Russia  was  necessary  and  proper.   In  February, 
Bullard,  as  acting  chief  of  the  Russian  division,  set 
before  his  colleague  Felix  Cole,  who  had  served  in  Russia 
from  1912  to  1918  as  a  representative  of  American  busi- 
ness interests  and  as  a  consul,  his  thoughts  on  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  domestic  problems  it  created.   Bullard 
opened  his  policy  review  by  noting  the  American  desire 
for  peace  with  the  Russian  people  and  claimed  that  even 
their  experiments  with  domestic  radicalism  need  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  that  goal.   The  real  problem,  as  he  saw  it, 
was  that  the  communist  leaders  of  Russia  had  set  as  their 
task  the  incitement  of  international  class  warfare  and 
the  destruction  of  bourgeois  governments  everywhere. 

Thus  it  was  impossible  for  even  those  of  the  best 
will  to  coexist  with  the  Russians.  In  words  which  pre- 
dated George  Kennan ' s  call  for  containment  of  the  Soviet 
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Union  a  generation  later,  Bullard  stressed  that  the  So- 
viet "propaganda  offensive  will  be  too  insidious  to  be 
held  back  by  any  'Cordon  sanitaire, '  or  to  be  suppressed 
by  force  of  arms. "12   Moreover,  the  problem  of  countering 
Soviet  propaganda  was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  even  as 
they  promoted  revolution,  Russian  leaders  claimed  to  be 
interested  only  in  peace  with  the  West.   Bullard  felt 
that  these  claims  had  deceived  many  liberal  journalists 
into  believing  that  it  was  the  United  States  which 
threatened  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  vice  versa.   The 
press  had  convinced  much  of  the  public  that  the  United 
States  had  wronged  Russia.   American  policy  therefore  had 
to  follow  two  tacks:  one,  the  forthright  presentation  of 
information  on  the  true  nature  of  Soviet  revolutionism, 
and  the  other,  a  more  cynical  attempt  to  discredit  Bol- 
shevik peace  propaganda. 

First  the  Russian  division  would  need  to  prove  that 
Soviet  Russia  sought  to  export  its  social  and  economic 
system  to  unwilling  nations  around  the  world.   Bullard 
felt  that  only  those  who  had  been  in  Russia,  had  seen  the 
work  of  the  bolsheviks,  and  had  access  to  "secret  unob- 
tainable knowledge"  of  Soviet  activities  could  understand 
the  impossibility  of  living  in  peace  with  Soviet  Russia. 
Bullard  did  not,  however,  suggest  the  release  of  any  such 
knowledge.   Rather  he  proposed  to  fight  Soviet  propaganda 
with  American  propaganda. 

In  the  following  months  and  years,  American  policy 
followed  the  lines  first  set  out  by  Bullard  in  February 
1920.   The  United  States  government  sought  to  convince 
the  public  that  coexistence  with  Soviet  Russia  was  impos- 
sible because  the  Soviets  had  no  real  desire  for  peace. 
The  Russian  division  continued  to  supply  Congress  and  the 
public  with  a  constant  flow  of  information  on  the  inter- 
national revolutionary  activities  of  Soviet  representa- 
tives, particularly  those  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
Ludvig  C.  A.  K.  Martens  who  fled  the  United  States  to 
avoid  federal  prosecution  in  early  1921. 

As  part  of  the  American  effort  to  counter  Soviet 
peace  propaganda,  Samuel  Harper  urged  that  friendly  news- 
men be  given  special  access  to  departmental  information. 
In  a  memo  dated  August  9,  1920,  Harper  suggested  that  two 
"sanely  and  solidly  anti-Bolshevik"  reporters  for  The 
Washington   Post,    Malcolm  Davis  and  Simeon  Strunsky,  be 
given  access  to  otherwise  closed  files.   Harper  noted, 
however,  that  "All  of  the  above  suggestions  hold  only  for 
Strunsky  and  Davis,  both  of  whom  are  absolutely  O.K.  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  very  well  balanced 
and  acquainted  with  the  problem. "13 

Bullard  also  recommended  that  the  United  States 
launch  its  own  "peace  offensive"  in  answer  to  that  of  the 
Soviets : 
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I  advocate  starting  some  negotiations  with  the 
Bolsheviki — rather  noisily  so  that  all  the  world 
will  hear — not  because  I  hope  that  it  would  bring 
Peace,  but  because  I  think  it  would,  if  properly 
staged,  quiet  a  great  deal  of  unrest  at  home.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  "Nation"  would  not  go  on  saying  that  the 
Soviets  had  made  twenty-one  offers  of  peace  and 
had  been  rebuffed  by  our  Capitalists.  .  .  . 

There  is  one  other  point  of  importance,  the  man 
chosen  to  represent  us  should  be  a  new  man  in 
Russian  affairs,  who  has  not  been  publicly  commit- 
ted to  [an]  anti-Bolshevik  attitude.   And  he  should 
be  a  man  who  really  believes  that  there  is  a  chance 
of  real  peace.  I'J 

He  argued  that  the  American  effort  would  best  succeed  if 
we  made  "our  conditions  very  few  and  simple,  so  that  any 
violation  of  them  would  be  at  once  obvious  to  all  the 
world. "   The  United  States  would  thereby  unmask  Soviet 
duplicity  and  one  of  three  things  would  result: 

(a)  An  insulting  rejection  of  our  overtures,  and 
freedom  for  us  to  turn  back  to  our  home  problems 
with  a  clearer  conscience  and  lighter  heart;  (b) 
An  insincere  acceptation  [sic]  in  order  to  gain  a 
'breathing  space.'  ...  At  the  first  violation  we 
would  discontinue  our  relief  and  withdraw  our  rep- 
resentative.  Or,  (c) ,  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  esti- 
mate, we  might  have  peace. 15 

In  spite  of  the  cynical  tone  of  this  memorandum,  Bullard 
and  most  of  those  with  whom  he  worked  believed  that  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  United  States  was  imminent  and  that 
strong  measures  were  justified  in  order  to  protect  na- 
tional security.   Nonetheless,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  State  Department  was  involved  in  creating  the  Sisson 
documents  which  falsely  purported  to  prove  that  there  had 
been  German-Soviet  wartime  collusion,  even  though  Harper 
was  one  of  the  few  scholars  who  accepted  their 
authenticity. 

In  order  to  further  convince  the  public  of  American  gen- 
erosity toward  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion lifted  official  restrictions  on  trade  in  nonmilitary 
goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  June  1920.   At  the  same 
time,  the  State  Department  warned  "all  desiring  to  take 
advantage  of  this  that  they  can  expect  no  official  aid 
from  this  Government  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
official  Russia  with  whom  we  could  deal."!^   Joan  Hoff- 
Wilson  and  other  historians  consider  this  attitude  some- 
what anomalous.   As  the  United  States  was  hardening  its 
political  response  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  relaxed  restric- 
tions on  trade.   Hoff-Wilson  therefore  sees  American 
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policy  toward  the  Soviets  as  divided  along  bureaucratic 
lines  between  political  revulsion  and  a  desire  for  eco- 
nomic access  to  a  newly  developing  Russia,  a  conflict  be- 
tween economics  and  ideology. 1' 

Given  the  small  volume  of  trade  between  Russia  and 
the  United  States  which  had  existed  before  the  war  and 
which  was  likely  to  result  from  the  1920  State  Department 
action,  the  relaxation  of  sanctions  can  better  be  seen  as 
a  gesture.   It  was  part  of  the  effort  to  refute  bolshevik 
claims  that  the  West  was  still  trying  to  destroy  Soviet 
Russia.   If  there  was  any  economic  motivation  underlying 
the  relaxation  of  sanctions,  it  was  secondary  to  the  more 
political  concerns  of  the  State  Department.   In  1920  Rus- 
sia was  in  economic  ruins.   No  one  could  then  foresee  ei- 
ther the  New  Economic  Program  of  1921  or  that  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  decade,  Joseph  Stalin  would  seek  to  push 
Soviet  industrialization  by  broadening  unofficial  trade 
with  the  United  States.   As  that  trade  later  developed, 
the  Department  of  State  came  to  fear  that  greater  eco- 
nomic involvement  would  lead  to  either  Soviet  or  American 
demands  for  political  ties.l^ 

At  the  same  time.  State  Department  Soviet  experts 
were  not  blind  to  political  opportunities  afforded  by 
economic  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  long  as  they 
did  not  undermine  policy.   Throughout  the  era,  the  Rus- 
sian and  Eastern  European  divisions  took  advantage  of  the 
minimal  trade  and  industrial  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  to  gather  information  on  So- 
viet conditions  from  Americans  who  had  visited  Russia  on 
business  or  for  pleasure.   In  addition,  the  State  Depart- 
ment assigned  Felix  Cole  to  the  Commerce  Department's 
newly  vitalized  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
in  1921.19   Cole  served  not  only  as  an  expert  on  commer- 
cial contacts  with  Russia  but  also  as  a  watchdog,  and  his 
appointment  reflected  the  ambivalence  of  American  policy 
toward  Russia  prior  to  1923.   Despite  State  Department 
opposition  to  political  as  well  as  possibly  entangling 
economic  contacts  with  the  Soviets,  lingering  hopes  for 
reform  in  Russia  fueled  interest  in  commercial  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  there.   The  department  anticipated  the 
day  when  the  United  States  could  safely  reopen  trade  in  a 
Russia  free  from  the  bolsheviks.   But  in  the  early  1920s, 
matters  of  trade  and  economics  were,  for  the  State  De- 
partment, secondary  to  political  issues,  as  Bullard's 
program  for  a  propaganda  counterof fensive  continued  to 
shape  American  isolation  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Later  in  1920,  the  new  secretary  of  state,  Bain- 
bridge  Colby,  took  advantage  of  a  dispute  with  the  Ital- 
ian ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Baron  Camillo 
Avezzano,  to  publicly  issue  a  comprehensive  defense  of 
nonrecognition .   Avezzano  called  on  Colby,  who  could  or 
would  not  see  him.   The  Italian  left  his  calling  card. 
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on  the  back  of  which  he  scrawled  the  query,  "So  what  about 
Russia?"   Colby  seized  the  opportunity  to  proclaim  the 
continuity  of  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 2  0   in  all 
particulars,  Colby's  response  to  Avezzano  followed  Bul- 
lard's  February  prescriptions.   Colby  stressed  the  Ameri- 
can desire  for  peace  with  Russia  and  the  importance  of  a 
government  there  which  existed  on  "the  broad  basis  of 
popular  self-government. "21   But  according  to  both  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Bullard,  the  major  impediment  to 
satisfactory  relations  between  the  two  nations  was  the 
commitment  of  the  Soviet  government  to  international 
revolution. 

Apart  from  the  State  Department  effort  to  study  and 
to  expose  the  emerging  Soviet  system  through  1920,  the 
Wilson  administration  continued  to  search  for  a  means  to 
reform  the  Soviet  government.   John  Spargo,  a  social  re- 
former and  historian  of  the  Colby  era  in  the  State  De- 
partment, has  asserted  that  late  that  year  the  secretary 
of  state  set  before  the  president  a  plan  which  revived 
the  Versailles  Prinkipo  plan  and  which  would  have  had 
Hjalmar  Branting,  the  social  democratic  prime  minister  of 
Sweden,  call  on  the  Soviets  to  accept  a  scheme  for  the 
reconstruction  of  their  government  along  democratic 
lines.   The  Swedish  government,  however,  declined  to  be- 
come involved  in  such  an  effort. 22 

The  advent  of  a  new  administration  and  a  new  secre- 
tary of  state,  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  brought  some  minor 
changes  in  emphasis  in  American  policy  toward  Russia. 
Like  Woodrow  Wilson,  Hughes  steadfastly  opposed  recogni- 
tion of  Soviet  Russia.   In  1921  he  rebuffed  a  Soviet 
overture  in  a  major  policy  statement  which  emphasized  the 
impossibility  of  dealing  normally  with  a  regime  so  eco- 
nomically radical  as  that  of  Russia. 23   as  hopes  for  the 
early  collapse  or  reform  of  the  Soviet  government  faded, 
the  United  States  continued  to  insist  on  official  isola- 
tion of  the  Soviets  while  it  quietly  allowed  private  eco- 
nomic contacts,  particularly  those  which  provided  favora- 
ble impact  on  public  opinion  or  additional  information  on 
Soviet  developments.   The  State  Department  also  extended 
and  refined  its  resources  for  the  study  and  observation 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  August  1921,  the  American  Relief  Administration 
concluded  an  agreement  in  Riga  with  a  Soviet  representa- 
tive, Maxim  Litvinov,  to  provide  American  assistance  to 
victims  of  famine  and  civil  warfare  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 24   while  the  establishment  of  the  ARA  in  Russia 
was  less  a  consequence  of  Bullard 's  proposal  for  a  cos- 
metic demarche  and  more  the  result  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
desire  to  alleviate  hunger,  suffering,  and  the  specter  of 
widespread  revolution  in  postwar  Europe,  the  ARA's  Rus- 
sian program  was  also  a  conspicuous  display  of  American 
goodwill  toward  Russia. 25   The  State  Department  hoped  to 
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gain  firsthand  information  on  conditions  in  Russia  from 
the  officers  of  the  ARA.   But  for  all  concerned  its  value 
as  a  gesture  toward  the  people  of  Russia  overshadowed 
other  considerations. 

As  Bullard  had  anticipated  the  ARA  had  little  im- 
pact on  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Russia.   It  brought  neither  peace  nor  rapproachement  as 
the  two  nations  continued  to  wage  their  unabated  propa- 
ganda war  against  one  another.   Nonetheless,  the  ARA 
gained  a  political  victory  for  the  United  States  by  evok- 
ing expressions  of  gratitude  from  the  Soviet  government 
and  lending  credibility  to  the  American  claim  that  the 
United  States  was  no  more  responsible  for  tensions  be- 
tween the  nations  than  Russia. 26 

Regardless  of  its  propaganda  value,  the  ARA  failed 
to  fulfill  State  Department  hopes  for  reliable  informa- 
tion on  conditions  in  the  Soviet  Union.   Three  factors 
limited  its  usefulness  as  an  information  source.   First, 
the  ARA's  senior  officers  decided  not  to  endanger  their 
relief  efforts  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  by  engaging  in 
political  observation  and  reporting.   Secondly,  most  ARA 
officers  in  the  field  had  neither  the  language  training 
nor  the  skills  to  be  accurate  political  observers. 
Equally  important  was  the  fact  that  their  mission  took 
ARA  officials  to  areas  hardest  hit  by  war  and  famine  and 
most  resistant  to  Soviet  rule.   Thus,  policy  makers  could 
not  rely  on  information  from  the  ARA  as  an  accurate  de- 
piction of  economic  and  political  conditions  in  Russia. 27 
By  1922  the  State  Department  was  becoming  more  discrimi- 
nating in  its  use  of  information  coming  out  of  Soviet 
Russia.   As  it  built  up  observation  posts  in  the  newly 
independent  Baltic  and  Finnish  republics,  the  department 
began  to  rely  less  on  untrained  observers  and  hearsay 
evidence  from  anti-bolshevik  sources,  and  it  concentrated 
more  on  close  study  and  interpretation  of  primary  Soviet 
sources. 

Following  the  departure  of  American  diplomats  from 
Russia  in  mid-1918,  the  State  Department  instructed  Evan 
E.  Young,  a  career  foreign  service  officer,  to  establish 
a  diplomatic  counterpart  to  the  military  observation  post 
in  Riga.   Young  was  United  States  commissioner  to  the 
secessionist  Baltic  provinces  from  1920  until  1922.   When 
the  United  States  formally  recognized  the  independence  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  new  Baltic  nations.   Young  lacked  any  background 
in  Russian  or  Soviet  affairs.   But,  as  had  been  the  case 
with  Earl  Packer,  this  was  no  handicap,  for  it  left  him 
free  of  the  disabling  preconceptions  of  more  experienced 
officers.   Unlike  Poole,  Young  did  not  believe  in  the 
emergence  of  a  democratic  Russia  or  that  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  regime  was  imminent.   Rather,  he  felt  that  for 
some  time  to  come  the  United  States  would  need  to  observe 
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and  study  the  Soviet  system  in  order  to  counter  its 
threat. 28   Young  was  a  skilled  administrator  and  was  able 
to  recruit  from  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  men  of 
talent  for  the  State  Department's  new  Soviet  service. 2  9 
As  commissioner  and  minister  to  the  Baltics  from  1920  to 
192  3,  he  made  the  American  legation  at  Riga  the  preemi- 
nent information-gathering  center  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
on  international  bolshevik  activities.   For  years  to 
come,  the  State  Department  and  the  entire  American  gov- 
ernment would  look  to  the  Riga  legation,  which  fed  cur- 
rent information  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  Soviet  experts  in 
Washington,  as  a  window  on  Russia. ^0 

The  next  step  in  the  establishment  of  State  Depart- 
ment Soviet  studies  was  to  supplement  the  offices  in  Riga 
with  a  geopolitical  division  in  Washington  able  to  com- 
pile and  analyze  the  material  now  coming  in  from  the  Bal- 
tics.  By  1921,  the  State  Department  clearly  could  not 
continue  to  rely  on  existing  resources,  particularly 
since  two  of  the  Russian  division's  most  effective  ana- 
lysts, Arthur  Bullard  and  Samuel  Harper,  had  left  with 
the  Wilson   administration.   Recognition  of  Baltic  inde- 
pendence was  thus  followed  in  1923  by  a  minor  shift  in 
policy  as  a  new  Division  of  Eastern  European  Affairs  re- 
placed the  Russian  division.   These  changes  signalled  the 
official  end  of  hopes  that  a  democratic  government  would 
replace  the  Soviet  regime.   Policy  now  focused  exclu- 
sively on  the  study  of  the  Soviet  system  and  support  for 
nonrecognition.   The  United  States  would  seek  neither  to 
reform  nor  to  aid  Russia  for  the  subsequent  decade. 

During  the  next  nine  months,  Poole  directed  the  new 
Eastern  European  division  as  he  had  the  old  Russian  divi- 
sion.  He  expanded  its  scholarly  resources  but  continued 
the  commitment  to  change  in  Russia.   With  the  Riga  lega- 
tion established,  however.  Young  was  called  back  to  Wash- 
ington in  June  1923  to  build  up  the  Eastern  European  di- 
vision as  he  had  the  legation.   To  fulfill  this  task,  he 
employed  a  few  of  the  people  used  by  Poole,  most  notably 
Earl  Packer,  and  brought  into  the  division  others  he  had 
enlisted  in  Riga,  such  as  Loy  W.  Henderson  and  Robert  F. 
Kelley.   Within  two  years  Young  was  able  to  turn  over  the 
direction  of  the  offices  in  Washington  and  Riga  to 
Kelley,  who  had  been  trained  in  Russian  studies  at  Har- 
vard and  the  University  of  Paris  and  in  intelligence- 
gathering  by  the  United  States  Army. 31 

The  years  between  1923,  when  Young  took  over  from 
Poole,  and  1925,  when  he  handed  the  division  over  to 
Kelley,  were  spent  in  further  securing  both  policy  and 
its  supports  and  preparing  Kelley  to  assume  leadership  of 
State  Department  Soviet  studies.   In  January  1924,  Kelley 
testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee  hearing  into  bol- 
shevik propaganda  in  the  United  States.   Commending  his 
Senate  appearance.  Secretary  Hughes  observed  that. 
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Both  the  preparation  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  presentation,  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  I  know,  both  from  my  own  experience,  as  well 
as  from  what  Mr.  Young  tells  me,  how  important  a 
part  you  played  throughout . 32 

This  was  high  praise  from  a  man  who  was  notorious  for  the 
demands  he  made  of  subordinates . 33   in  the  annual  effi- 
ciency rating  prepared  for  the  Division  of  Foreign  Ser- 
vice Personnel  in  November  1924,  Young  wrote  what  he  con- 
sidered an  "unusually  high  commendation."   He  praised 
Kelley  as  "one  of  the  few  outstanding  students  of  Russia 
and  Russian  affairs"  and  as  "a  man  of  rare  and  excep- 
tional ability. "34   in  his  first  year  of  service  in  the 
Eastern  European  division,  Kelley  secured  the  praise  of 
his  chief  and  that  of  the  secretary  of  State.   The  State 
Department  had  found  its  Russian  expert. 

In  another  year,  Kelley  would  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  division.   But  first,  as  spokesman  for  de- 
partmental policy,  he  had  to  prove  himself  able  not  only 
to  present  the  government's  case,  but  also  to  deal  with 
criticism  of  nonrecognition,  which  even  then  the  State 
Department  began  to  anticipate.   In  December  1924,  Kelley 
produced  for  the  division  an  eleven-page  memorandum  in 
which  he  comprehensively  reviewed  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  American  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union.   He  began  by 
observing  that 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  a  foreign  state 
cannot  legitimately  concern  itself  with  the 
form  or  origin  of  a  new  government.  ...  In 
the  long  run,  it  is  not  the  constitutionality 
of  a  government  which  makes  it  legitimate,  but 
its  effective  power--its  stability.  .  .  .35 

He  further  argued  that  even  illegal  action  on  the  part  of 
a  new  government  did  not  justify  the  severance  of  rela- 
tions, branding  such  a  step  "illogical  and  .  .  . 
ineffective. " 

What  followed  was  a  restatement  of  the  political 
and  economic  arguments  against  American  policy  used  by 
emerging  pro-recognitionist  groups  and  their  spokesmen. 
Kelley  pointed  out  the  logical  fallacy  of  recognizing  no 
sovereign  over  a  major  territory  and  its  people,  and  the 
harm  done  by  the  lack  of  protection  for  American  inter- 
ests in  Russia  and  vice  versa.   He  noted  that  so  long  as 
the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  the  U.S.S.R.,  only 
the  more  disreputable  members  of  the  American  business 
community  would  venture  to  do  business  there,  thus  creat- 
ing even  more  problems  between  the  nations. 

Kelley  also  contended  that  legally,  "recognition  is 
not  a  mark  of  approval  or  of  disapproval,"  but  a  basic 
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matter  of  international  affairs.   The  memo  argued  further 
that  recognition  would  refute  Russian  claims  that  foreign 
hostility  was  the  major  cause  of  problems  with  the  West. 
Kelley  finally  presented  the  reformist  argument  for  rec- 
ognition: that  an  end  to  the  international  isolation  of 
the  Soviet  Union  might  serve  to  moderate  the  policies  of 
the  bolsheviks  and  ultimately  transform  them  from  inter- 
national revolutionaries  to  Russian  nationalists.   With- 
out elaboration  he  observed  "the  realities  of  the  present 
.  .  .  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment."  Prepared  just  before  he  assumed  direction  of  the 
Eastern  European  division,  Kelley 's  memo  set  forth  the 
case  for  the  other  side  and  anticipated  rising  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  nonrecognition  which  most  other  nations 
were  abandoning. 

As  a  study  in  the  formation  of  policy  and  the  as- 
sumptions which  underlay  it,  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine 
several  other  possible  explanations  for  this  memo.   In 
doing  so,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  during  the  1920s 
the  State  Department  never  seriously  reconsidered  nonrec- 
ognition and  throughout  a  long  career  in  Soviet-American 
relations  Robert  Kelley  never  wavered  in  his  opposition 
to  Soviet  Russia. 

The  most  intriguing  hypothesis  about  this  memo 
deals  with  its  timing  and  intent.   The  moving  spirit  of 
bolshevism,  V.  I.  Lenin,  had  died  just  eleven  months  ear- 
lier and,  by  the  end  of  1924  it  became  clear  that  there 
was  an  ongoing  struggle  for  succession  in  Russia  which 
was  not  to  be  fully  resolved  before  1929.36   it  is  con- 
ceivable, therefore,  that  some  in  the  State  Department 
might  have  argued  for  an  overture  from  the  United  States 
designed  to  strengthen  those  elements  in  the  bolshevik 
leadership  still  arguing  for  moderation.   If  this  were 
the  case,  however,  it  is  curious  that  Kelley' s  memorandum 
contains  no  explicit  mention  of  succession.   The  possi- 
bility that  elements  in  the  State  Department  had  the 
flexibility  and  responsiveness  to  create  a  policy  de- 
signed to  promote  Soviet  political  reform  is  intriguing. 
But  since  no  evidence  beyond  this  memo  exists,  it  is  un- 
likely that  Kelley  or  his  superiors  actually  considered 
such  an  overture. 

Instead,  throughout  the  1920s  the  American  govern- 
ment pursued  a  policy  which  cast  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
outlaw,  unfit  to  be  dealt  with  as  other  nations  were.   In 
its  first  public  pronouncement,  the  Eastern  European  di- 
vision in  September  1923  set  American  policy  in  opposi- 
tion to 

1.   Repudiation  by  Russia  of  her  obligations  to 
the  United  States.  ...  2^.   Continuation  of 
revolutionary  propaganda  in  the  United  States. ^ 7 
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In  December,  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  rebuffed  another 
overture  from  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Georgii  Chicherin, 
demanding  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  fully  repay  all  re- 
pudiated Russian  debts  in  the  United  States  as  a  precon- 
dition to  any  discussions. 38 

In  his  first  annual  message  as  president,  Calvin 
Coolidge  took  up  the  same  theme.   In  what  was  to  become  a 
major  policy  statement  for  his  administration  and  the 
next,  Coolidge  proclaimed  that 

Our  government  does  not  propose  ...  to  enter 
into  relations  with  another  regime  which  refuses 
to  recognize  the  sanctity  of  international  obli- 
gations,  I  do  not  propose  to  barter  away,  for 
the  privilege  of  trade,  any  of  the  cherished 
rights  of  hiimanity.3  9 

The  United  States  would  encourage  the  Soviets  to  return 
to  "the  ancient  ways  of  society."   But  until  Russia  had 
essentially  accomplished  that  transformation  and  had 
shown  a  willingness  to  assume  their  traditional  interna- 
tional obligations,  the  American  government  would  con- 
tinue to  shun  the  Soviets.   At  the  same  time,  the  Eastern 
European  division  refused  to  encourage  false  hopes  for 
the  overthrow  of  bolshevism.   The  division  advised 
Coolidge  in  1923  that  it  would  serve  no  purpose  for  him 
to  receive  officially  Alexander  Kerensky,  the  exiled 
former  prime  minister  of  the  Russian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, who  wished  to  call  on  him.^*^ 

The  State  Department  had  built  by  1924  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  of  nonrecognition  based  on  American  objec- 
tions to  bolshevik  propaganda  and  the  Soviet  refusal  to 
honor  Russian  debts  and  to  follow  standard  commercial 
practices.   Any  reading  of  Kelley's  "prorecognition"  memo 
must  regard  it  as  an  exercise  which  summed  up  and  antici- 
pated the  arguments  most  likely  to  confront  Kelley  as  the 
State  Department's  chief  Soviet  expert  and  its  spokesman 
for  policy.   As  was  to  be  the  case  with  so  much  of  the 
work  of  the  Eastern  European  division  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  1920s  and  into  the  1930s,  this  document  was  de- 
signed to  defend  rather  than  to  question  established 
policy.   It  shows  the  degree  to  which  the  State  Depart- 
ment took  seriously  any  challenge  to  policy.   The  tone 
and  presentation  of  Kelley's  memo  suggest  that  the  State 
Department  considered  contending  policy  options  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  represented  a  potential  threat. 


In  the  period  from  1918  to  1924,  there  emerged 
within  the  State  Department  a  sophisticated  bureau  of  ex- 
pertise on  Soviet  Russia.   From  the  reflexive  but  unin- 
formed desire  to  destroy  bolshevism  in  Russia,  American 
policy  developed  toward  a  realistic,  but  hostile. 
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assessment  of  Soviet  intentions  and  capabilities  which 
stressed  the  economic  unreliability  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment as  well  as  its  commitment  to  international  revolu- 
tion through  propaganda  and  subversion.   The  emergence  of 
the  State  Department's  Division  of  Eastern  European  Af- 
fairs was  therefore  significant  for  two  major  reasons. 
First,  it  gave  a  studied  and  rational  voice  to  American 
opposition  to  Soviet  Russia.   Regardless  of  whether  its 
assessments  of  the  Soviets  were  accurate,  the  Eastern 
European  division  also  represented  the  State  Department's 
pioneering  effort  to  shape  foreign  policy  in  a  more  stud- 
ied and  rational  manner  than  had  been  previously 
attempted. 

For  the  next  nine  years,  the  division  would  concen- 
trate on  the  defense  of  the  American  refusal  to  deal  po- 
litically with  the  Soviet  Union.   As  time  went  on  and 
nonrecognition  became  increasingly  controversial,  opposi- 
tion to  policy  would  grow  among  a  small  but  influential 
minority  of  Congress,  the  business  community,  and  the 
general  public.   Rather  than  modify  Russian  policy  in  re- 
sponse to  what  the  division  regarded  as  subversion,  it 
devoted  increasing  amounts  of  State  Department  resources 
to  the  defense  of  existing  policy.   Thus,  the  division 
faced  both  public  opposition  to  its  policy  and  the  hos- 
tility of  those  in  the  State  Department  who  opposed 
policy  formation  by  geographical  divisions.   These  dis- 
putes over  the  role  of  the  department  in  foreign  policy 
making  were  to  impede  the  future  development  of  expertise 
in  American  foreign  affairs.   The  course  of  World  War  II 
and  postwar  American  diplomacy  was  thereby  influenced  by 
this  early  State  Department  attempt  to  create  a  corps  of 
foreign  policy  experts,  largely  in  response  to  the  per- 
ceived threat  of  the  Russian  revolution. 
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Florence  Kelley  and  the  Anti-Sweatshop 
Campaign  of  1892-1893 


Joan  Waugh 


On  July  1,  1893,  Illinois  Governor  John  Altgeld 
signed  the  state's  first  factory  inspection  law.   It  was 
designed  to  regulate  working  conditions  in  Chicago's  gar- 
ment industry  sweatshops.   A  key  provision  of  the  law 
limited  the  work  day  to  eight  hours  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  set  fourteen  as  the  minimum  age  at  which  chil- 
dren could  be  employed  in  industrial  work.   This  "anti- 
sweatshop"  law,  which  one  historian  has  called  an  impor- 
tant prelude  to  the  widespread  state  labor  protection 
movement  in  the  early  twentieth  century,  was  passed 
through  the  efforts  of  a  coalition  of  women's  groups  and 
labor  organizations  led  by  Hull  House  resident  Florence 
Kelley. 1 

The  role  of  Kelley  in  social  welfare  reform  has 
been  generally  acknowledged.   United  States  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  for  example,  referred  to 
Kelley  as  the  "woman  who  had  probably  the  largest  single 
share  in  shaping  the  social  history  of  the  United  States 
during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century. "2   Histo- 
rian Allen  F.  Davis  has  shown  how  Florence  Kelley  and 
other  settlement  house  workers,  especially  those  associ- 
ated with  Hull  House,  were  in  the  vanguard  of  the  profes- 
sionalization  of  social  welfare.   Kelley 's  current  biog- 
rapher, Kathryn  Kish  Sklar,  also  has  stressed  Kelley' s 
impact  on  social  reform: 

[T]he  single  most  important  historical  significance 
of  Kelley 's  life  was  her  contribution  to  the  pas- 
sage of  state  and  federal  labor  legislation  and 
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social  welfare  legislation,  which  made  her  one 
of  the  most  important  creators  of  the  social 
welfare  state  in  the  United  States. 3 

Florence  Kelley  and  Hull  House  reformers,  along  with 
other  progressives,  thus  played  a  crucial  role  in  chang- 
ing the  "relation  of  public  to  private  power  [and]  of  the 
government  to  the  economy. "4 

Historians  have  portrayed  the  1892  anti-sweatshop 
campaign  as  indispensable  to  the  early  development  of 
social  welfare  legislation. 5  Lynn  Gordon  has  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  coalition  of  middle  class  and  socialist 
women's  groups  in  the  passage  of  factory  legislation. 
Meridith  Tax  has  argued  that  socialist  groups  were  more 
crucial  in  determining  the  success  of  the  campaign.   Yet 
historians  have  not  examined  sufficiently  the  day-to-day 
political  strategy  women  reformers  used.   A  closer  look 
at  the  politics  of  Florence  Kelley  and  Hull  House  women 
in  the  anti-sweatshop  campaign  confirms  Gordon's  coali- 
tion thesis  and  shows  how  these  women  united  upper,  mid- 
dle, and  working  class  support  for  factory  legislation 
through  tireless  research,  speechmaking,  and  lobbying. 
Only  such  a  widely-based  union  could  command  the  response 
of  public  officials  who  were  not  inclined  to  favor  the 
notion  of  state  intervention.   These  women  overcame  leg- 
islative reluctance  through  an  effective  combination  of 
research,  publicity,  public  pressure,  and  coalition 
politics. 

The  anti-sweatshop  campaign  stressed  two  key  is- 
sues: the  desirability  of  protection  for  women  and  chil- 
dren in  an  industrializing  society,  and  the  danger  to 
public  health  posed  by  production  of  garments  in 
"disease-ridden"  sweatshops.   The  publicity  engendered  by 
these  issues  helped  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  the 
state  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  of  cit- 
izens.  It  was  the  middle-class  female  reformers  associ- 
ated with  the  settlement  house  movement  who  especially 
stressed  these  issues.   The  anti-sweatshop  campaign  thus 
supports  Marlene  Wortman ' s  contention  that  "[s]ocial 
activists  of  the  day  believed  that  women  had  a  distinctly 
different  social  consciousness  due  to  their  domestic  ori- 
entation and  that  women  were  an  important  force  in  deter- 
mining the  direction  of  urban  reform, "6 

In  part,  this  consciousness  was  reflected  in  the 
different  paths  that  male  and  female  progressives  fol- 
lowed on  the  way  to  reform.   Male  progressives  focused  on 
the  city  as  a  business  and  cultural  center,  and  their  re- 
forms were  more  likely  to  address  political  and  business 
conditions.   Female  progressives  looked  at  the  city  as  a 
place  where  people  lived  and  worked  within  a  community, 
and  their  reforms  focused  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  and  correcting  social  problems.   Since  women 
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reformers  could  not  participate  in  or  control  the  overt 
political  and  economic  life  of  the  country,  they  had  to 
rely  heavily  on  the  tactics  of  "personal  persuasion, 
stimulating  guilt,  expose,  and  social  survey  to  arouse 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  social  causes. ^   In  this  way 
they  left  a  deep  imprint  upon  the  public  policy  of  the 
Progressive  era,  particularly  in  legislation  dealing  with 
women  and  children. 8 

A  major  concern  of  female  settlement  house  workers 
was  how  to  meet  basic  community  needs,  especially  those 
of  the  family.   From  the  beginning  of  the  settlement 
house  movement  in  the  late  1880s,  it  was  painfully  clear 
to  the  residents  that  neither  they  nor  traditional  chari- 
ties alone  could  cope  with  the  massive  housing,  health, 
education,  and  employment  problems  of  the  immigrant- 
filled  cities.   They  felt  that  governmental  regulatory 
powers  would  have  to  be  expanded  to  help  ameliorate  the 
conditions  created  by  a  capitalist  economic  order. 

The  state  governments  of  the  early  1890s  were  the 
most  obvious  targets  for  expansion  of  government  regula- 
tory power  as  the  resources  of  the  cities  proved  inade- 
quate.  The  federal  government  still  clung  tenaciously  to 
a  policy  of  laissez-faire. 9  Nowhere  was  this  more  clear 
than  in  industrial  Chicago  where  the  women  of  Hull  House 
set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  nation's  settlement 
houses,  and  "served  as  initiators  and  organizers  and 
helped  to  extend  the  social  welfare  function  of  govern- 
ment in  the  city,  state  and  nation. "10   one  resident  in 
particular,  Florence  Kelley,  helped  to  direct  the  ener- 
gies of  Hull  House  toward  social  reform. 

Florence  Kelley' s  arrival  at  Hull  House  in  the  win- 
ter of  1891  marked  the  beginning  of  a  wider,  more 
politically-charged  influence  for  the  young  settlement 
house,  which  was  founded  by  Jane  Addams  and  Ellen  Gates 
Starr  in  1889.   Davis  asserts  that  Kelley,  more  than  any 
other  person,  "was  responsible  for  making  Hull  House  a 
center  for  social  reform,  rather  than  a  place  to  study 
art  and  hear  lectures.  .  •  ."H   Divorced  with  three 
young  children,  Kelley  had  been  active  in  socialist  and 
labor  causes  for  many  years.   Her  major  concern  was  the 
abolition  of  child  labor,  an  interest  that  blossomed  dur- 
ing her  college  days  at  Cornell  University. 

At  Cornell,  Kelley  learned  basic  social  research 
skills  while  working  on  her  1882  B.A.  thesis,  "On  Some 
Changes  in  the  Legal  Status  of  the  Child  Since  Black- 
stone."   It  was  at  the  university  in  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
however,  that  her  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  the  working 
class  led  her  to  join  the  European  Socialist  movement  and 
translate  her  academic  interests  into  concrete  actions. 
Kelley  also  met  Friedrich  Engels  in  Europe  and  initiated 
a  correspondence  with  him  that  continued  for  many  years. 
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Prior  to  coming  to  Chicago,  Kelley  resided  in  New 
York  City  with  her  husband  and  children.   There  she 
worked  as  a  member  of  the  New  York  Socialist  Labor  Party. 
During  her  years  with  the  party  she  published  her  trans- 
lation of  Engel's  The    Condition   of   the    Working    Class    in 
England  in    1844,    and  wrote  and  published  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Our  Toiling  Children." 

Personal  as  well  as  professional  considerations 
dictated  Florence  Kelley' s  decision  to  go  to  Chicago. 
She  wanted  a  divorce  from  her  husband  which  was  easier  to 
obtain  under  Illinois  law  than  in  New  York  or  her  home 
state  of  Pennsylvania.   Furthermore,  she  became  involved 
in  some  political  infighting  with  the  New  York  Labor  So- 
cialist Party  that  resulted  in  her  ouster  from  that  or- 
ganization.  Friends  apprised  of  her  move  suggested  that 
she  contact  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  to  discuss  their 
mutual  interests.   Kelley' s  expertise  in  social  research 
and  her  deep  interest  in  child  and  sweatshop  labor  re- 
forms seemed  to  recommend  her  as  a  possible  resident  of 
the  settlement  house.   Upon  meeting,  Kelley  and  Addams 
immediately  started  a  friendship  that  was  to  last  a 
lifetime. 

The  Hull  House  that  Kelley  entered  in  1891  was  be- 
coming increasingly  well-known,  thanks  to  its  brilliant 
and  energetic  administrator,  Jane  Addams.   During  the 
first  two  years  of  its  existence,  Hull  House  programs 
featured  educational  and  cultural  activities  aimed  at  the 
neighborhood  immigrant  population.   The  purpose  of  these 
programs  was  to  boost  the  process  of  "Americanization" 
and  to  provide  alternatives  in  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
From  these  beginnings  grew  alliances  with  local  labor  in- 
terests.  For  example,  Jane  Addams  heard  about  the  activ- 
ities of  Mary  Kenney,  an  organizer  with  the  Chicago 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  and  invited  her  to  use  Hull 
House  facilities  for  the  social  gatherings  of  female  la- 
borers.  Out  of  the  meetings  came  the  organization  of 
"Jane  Clubs"  which  fostered  close  ties  between  working- 
class  women  and  Hull  House. 

More  important,  however,  was  the  connection  that 
Jane  Addams  made  between  the  squalor  surrounding  the  set- 
tlement and  the  economic  system  that  produced  it: 

Our  very  first  Christmas  at  Hull  House,  when  we 
as  yet  knew  nothing  of  child  labor,  a  number  of 
little  girls  refused  the  candy  which  was  offered 
them  as  part  of  the  Christmas  good  cheer,  saying 
simply  that  they  'worked  in  a  candy  factory  and 
could  not  bear  the  sight  of  it. '   We  discovered 
that  for  six  weeks  they  had  worked  from  seven  in 
the  morning  until  nine  at  nights,  and  they  were 
exhausted  as  well  as  satiated.   The  sharp  con- 
sciousness of  stern  economic  conditions  was  thus 
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thrust  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  the  season  of 
good  will. 12 

Besides  candy  factories,  children  and  women  were  employed 
by  the  thousands  in  sweatshops  operated  by  garment  indus- 
try manufacturers.   Jane  Addams  realized,  as  did  many 
other  reformers,  that  irreparable  harm  might  come  to 
American  society  and  its  foundation  of  stability,  the 
family,  if  this  exploitation  continued  unabated. 13   Hence 
a  crucial  turning  point  for  Hull  House  came  when  Addams 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  changing  the  conditions  of 
capitalist  society. 

Much  later,  Jane  Addams  would  portray  the  settle- 
ment house  as  having  had  a  vital  role  as  "middleman"  be- 
tween labor,  capital,  and  government  in  helping  to  blunt 
the  sharp  and  dangerous  economic  distinctions  that  char- 
acterized late  nineteenth  century  America:  "Hence  the 
duty  of  the  settlement  in  keeping  the  [labor]  movement 
from  becoming  in  any  sense  a  class  warfare  is  clear. "14 
In  1891,  however,  the  future  role  of  Hull  House  was  still 
uncertain,  and  that  is  where  Florence  Kelley  made  a  great 
contribution . 

Not  long  after  Kelley' s  arrival,  Jane  Addams  wrote, 
she  "galvanized  us  all  into  more  intelligent  interest  in 
the  industrial  conditions  all  around  us."   Edith  Abbott, 
another  early  resident,  put  it  more  bluntly  when  she 
said:  "The  method  of  social  progress  in  which  Florence 
Kelley  believed  almost  devoutly  was  that  of  direct  as- 
sault. "15   Despite  her  more  radical  stance,  however, 
Kelley  shared  with  Addams  and  the  other  residents  a 
staunchly  middle-class  background. 16   The  benefits  of 
working  in  Hull  House,  such  as  having  a  respectable  in- 
stitutional base  to  rely  on  and  a  warm  and  supportive 
working  climate,  clearly  outweighed  any  misgivings  she 
might  have  as  a  socialist  sympathizer.   Already  a  trained 
social  investigator  and  dedicated  activist,  Florence 
Kelley  began  in  December  1891  the  work  that  would  lay  the 
foundation  for  both  her  own  illustrious  career  and  for 
Hull  House's  international  reputation  as  a  center  for 
social  research. 

The  interest  in  alleviating  sweatshop  conditions 
did  not  begin  with  Hull  House  or  with  Kelley' s  arrival  in 
Chicago.   It  had  its  roots  in  the  labor  unrest  of  the 
1870s  and  1880s.   Chicago  was  the  national  center  of  agi- 
tation for  the  eight-hour  day,  agitation  which  led  to  the 
famous  Haymarket  riot  of  1886.   The  riot  directed  the 
energies  of  a  whole  generation  of  reformers  and  labor 
leaders,  including  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  and  Eugene  Debs. 

The  riot  also  spurred  the  growth  of  new  unions.  In 
October  1888,  Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  granted  a  charter  to  an  occupationally 
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mixed  women's  union.   Called  the  Ladies  Federal  Labor 
Union,  it  was  organized  by  the  female  labor  activists 
Elizabeth  Morgan  and  Mary  Kenney.17   one  of  the  union's 
main  goals  was  to  gather  statistical  information  on  women 
workers  in  order  better  to  present  their  case  to  the  pub- 
lic.  Elizabeth  Morgan  recognized  both  the  inadequacy  of 
the  union's  resources  to  do  this  and  the  need  to  broaden 
their  base  of  support.   She  decided  to  join  forces  with 
twenty  Chicago  women's  clubs  in  1888  to  form  the  Illinois 
Woman's  Alliance  (IWA) . 

"From  that  point  on,"  writes  Meredith  Tax,  "the 
Ladies  Federal  Labor  Union  and  the  Alliance  worked  hand 
in  hand,  one  concentrating  on  labor  organization,  the 
other  on  those  community  issues  .  .  .  that  most  affected 
women  and  children. "18   Florence  Kelley  was  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Illinois  Woman's  Alliance  and  contacted 
them  immediately  upon  moving  into  Hull  House.   The  mem- 
bers of  the  IWA  proved  to  be  enthusiastic  and  able  allies 
with  Hull  House  in  the  upcoming  campaign  against  sweat- 
shop labor. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1880s,  the  press  and  the  pub- 
lic also  showed  a  growing  interest  in  the  exploitation  of 
women  and  children  in  the  workplace.   The  Chicago    Times 
published  a  series  of  investigative  articles  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1888  called  "Slave  Girls  of  Chicago. "19   These 
articles  created  a  furor  in  the  city  and  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  IWA.   Soon  publications  of  a  less 
lurid  nature  came  from  the  labor  movement  itself.   Eliza- 
beth Morgan  worked  closely  with  her  husband,  socialist 
labor  leader  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  to  prepare  a  twenty- four 
page  pamphlet  entitled  "The  New  Slavery:  Investigation 
into  the  Sweating  System  as  applied  to  the  Manufacture  of 
Wearing  Apparel. "20   Published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Chicago  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  in  1891,  this  pamphlet 
stirred  sufficient  excitement  to  arouse  Congress  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  nation's  sweating  dens  in 
early  1892.21 

It  is  clear  that  conditions  were  ripe,  and  perhaps 
had  been  for  several  years,  for  a  concerted  effort  to 
regulate  the  sweatshops  and  improve  working  conditions 
for  women  and  children.   Lynn  Gordon  writes  that  "as 
early  as  the  1870s  organized  labor,  business  leaders  and 
the  press  worried  publicly  about  child  labor  but  they 
failed  to  form  an  effective  coalition. " 22   it  was  pre- 
cisely the  ability  of  Kelley  and  the  Hull  House  residents 
to  form  coalitions  that  made  their  participation  in  the 
campaign  so  vital  a  turning  point  in  the  anti-sweatshop 
movement. 

Evidence  of  their  ability  abounded.   Jane  Addams 
had  an  impeccable  social  background  as  did  her  co- 
founder,  Ellen  Gates  Starr.   Together  they  attracted  many 
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prominent  Chicago  society  women  to  Hull  House  activities. 
They  persuaded  these  women  to  join  in  common  causes  with 
working-class  labor  leaders  like  Mary  Kenney,  Alzina 
Stevens,  and  Elizabeth  Morgan.   Florence  Kelley's  close 
ties  to  labor  interests  further  cemented  the  alliance  of 
Hull  House  with  labor.   Hull  House  also  attracted  a  vari- 
ety of  supporters  among  the  "social  gospel"  ministers  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  many  reform-minded  academics  that 
were  in  Chicago  at  the  time.   Florence  Kelley  herself  was 
the  daughter  of  the  well-known  Pennsylvanian  Congressman 
William  Kelley.   This  together  with  connections  made 
through  her  education,  travel,  and  political  experiences 
gained  her  easy  access  to  the  highest  circles  of  Progres- 
sive reformers.   She  counted  among  her  good  friends  the 
economist  Richard  Ely  and  the  famous  Chicago  reformer 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.   Kelley's  children  stayed  with  the 
Lloyds  while  she  settled  into  her  Hull  House  routine. 
Lloyd,  who  was  also  a  warm  supporter  of  Jane  Addams,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  lend  his  formidable  support  to  the 
anti-sweatshop  campaign. 

Social  research,  however,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  Hull  House  anti-sweatshop  campaign.   Before  any  reme- 
dial legislation  could  be  recommended,  Kelley  and  others 
compiled  statistical  information  on  sweatshop  abuses  and 
made  it  intelligible  to  the  public  and  the  legislature. 
In  January  1892,  Florence  Kelley  met  with  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd  and  told  him  of  her  plans  to  investigate  the  sweat- 
ing dens  around  Hull  House.   He  then  recommended  Kelley's 
assistance  to  the  U.S.  Congressional  Committee's  "Special 
Investigation  of  the  Slums  of  Great  Cities. "23   The  com- 
mittee gave  Kelley  charge  of  the  report  to  come  out  of 
Chicago. 

Kelley  immediately  began  writing  down  evidence  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  under  which  people  worked  in 
the  tenement  houses  and  factories  near  Hull  House. 
Kelley  and  her  assistant,  Alzina  Stevens,  whom  she  had 
met  through  Mary  Kenney,  were  especially  impressed  with 
the  great  number  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  home- 
work for  the  garment  manufacturers,  and  were  horrified  to 
see  that  "children  are  found  in  greatest  number  where  the 
conditions  of  labor  are  the  most  dangerous  to  life  and 
health. "24 

During  the  investigation,  two  members  of  the  U.S. 
Congressional  Committee,  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachusetts 
and  Senator  Warner  of  New  York,  traveled  around  the  coun- 
try investigating  slum  conditions.   Their  arrival  in 
Chicago  on  April  5th,  wrote  Kelley  in  a  letter  to 
Friedrich  Engels,  sparked  a  "fever  heat  of  interest"  in 
the  movement  to  clean  out  the  sweating  dens. 2  5   This  ris- 
ing concern  was  enhanced  by  sweatshop  tours  for  the  com- 
mittee members  led  by  Florence  Kelley  and  Elizabeth 
Morgan.   In  addition,  their  testimony  before  the 
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coinitiittee  brought  national  press  attention  to  Chicago's 
slum  problems. 2  5   The  publicity  prompted  the  state  of 
Illinois  to  set  up  a  special  committee  of  its  own  to  in- 
vestigate sweatshops  in  Chicago.   Aware  of  her  investiga- 
tive work  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  invited  Florence  Kelley  to  testify 
at  their  hearings  in  Springfield. 

Florence  Kelley  was  not  one  to  let  golden  opportu- 
nities pass  her  by,  and  her  involvement  with  the  state's 
legislative  committee  soon  provided  her  with  a  unique 
platform  from  which  to  lobby  for  the  factory  bill.   In 
May  of  1892  she  suggested  to  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  that  they  hire  her  as  a  "Special  Agent"  to 
conduct  a  formal  investigation  of  sweatshops.   The  bureau 
readily  accepted  her  offer  and,  along  with  Alzina  Stevens 
and  Elizabeth  Morgan,  she  undertook  a  mammoth  investiga- 
tion of  the  sweatshops.   The  techniques  used  in  gathering 
the  information  included  not  only  shop  visitation,  but  a 
house-to-house  canvass  of  the  tenements  to  determine 
whether  or  not  sweatshop  conditions  prevailed.   The  find- 
ings of  these  federal  and  state  investigations  were  later 
published  in  Hull    House   Maps   and  Papers    (1895) ,  and  were 
considered  to  be  "the  first  systematic  and  detailed  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  immigrant  communities  of  an  Ameri- 
can city. "27   It  was,  and  is,  a  landmark  publication  in 
the  area  of  social  research.   Kelley  reached  the  apex  of 
her  career  as  a  social  investigator  for  Hull  House  in 
July  of  1892  when  Carroll  D.  Wright,  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  asked  her  to  take  part  in  a  national 
survey  of  city  slums. 28 

Social  research,  however  vital,  was  only  one  part 
of  the  anti-sweatshop  campaign.   The  most  immediate  and 
urgent  task  was  to  publish  the  results  in  the  hopes  of 
prodding  the  state  legislators  into  recommending  a  fac- 
tory inspection  law.   To  this  end,  Florence  Kelley  worked 
hard  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1892  to  gain 
support  from  the  leaders  of  the  community.   The  clergy 
were  among  the  most  willing  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
cause.   On  May  8,  1892,  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  a  prominent 
Chicago  minister  announced  the  alliance  of  the  clergy 
with  the  anti-sweatshop  forces  led  by  Kelley,  Hull  House, 
and  the  Chicago  Trades  Assembly.   This  alliance  provided 
Kelley  with  an  expanded  forum  for  her  speechmaking.   In 
June  she  spoke  to  sixty- four  Congregational  ministers 
about  the  horrors  she  encountered  in  her  investigative 
work . 2  9 

Unfortunately,  not  all  elements  of  the  community 
received  the  campaign  as  well  as  the  clergy.   In  one  in- 
stance, Kelley' s  usually  persuasive  arguments  fell  on 
deaf  ears  when  she  tried  to  convince  a  powerful  manufac- 
turing magnate  of  the  benefits  of  remedial  legislation: 
"I  had  a  two  hours  interview  with  Marshall  Field  a  week 
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ago.   He  says  he  cannot  deprive  worthy  widows  of  the 
chance  of  working  at  home  with  their  children. "30   This 
type  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  prompted 
Kelley  to  write  "the  manufacturers  disclaim  all  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  the  unfortunate  victims,  as  they  disclaim 
all  responsibility  to  the  purchasing  public  for  disease 
carried  in  garments  made  in  the  sweaters'  victims'  infec- 
tious homes. "31   By  portraying  the  manufacturers  as  cal- 
lous and  indifferent  to  both    the  workers  and  the  public, 
Kelley  effectively  combined  what  were  to  be  the  two  major 
issues  of  the  campaign,  the  protection  of  the  laborers 
and  consumers  alike. 

The  faltering  economy  also  provided  some  steam  for 
the  anti-sweatshop  campaign.   In  the  summer  of  1892, 
Chicago  began  to  feel  disturbing  signs  of  the  devastating 
depression  that  followed  a  year  later.   The  campaign  for 
governor  reflected  the  political  repercussions  of  this 
general  uneasiness.   John  Peter  Altgeld  had  recently  won 
the  Democratic  primary  on  a  reform  ticket.   The  anti- 
sweatshop  campaigners  welcomed  this  news  since  Altgeld 
was  running  on  a  platform  of  legislative  and  labor  re- 
form, including  the  abolition  of  the  sweatshops  and  the 
eight-hour  day.   The  fall  election  campaign  thus  quick- 
ened the  pace  of  the  anti-sweatshop  drive.   The  reformers 
held  an  important  rally  at  Bricklayers  Hall  for  which 
Florence  Kelley,  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  and  the  Reverend 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  were  the  principal  speakers.   All 
three  called  upon  the  candidates  for  governor  to  support 
the  anti-sweatshop  legislation.   Resolutions  were  drawn 
up,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  begin  mobilizing 
support  for  a  bill. 

What  caught  the  press's  attention  from  the  rally, 
however,  was  what  they  headlined  as  "Mrs.  Kelley 's  Sensa- 
tional Statement. " 32   in  her  first  important  public  ap- 
pearance, Kelley  drew  upon  her  research  experiences  to 
give  color  and  meaning  to  her  speechmaking  activities. 
She  began  her  talk  by  relating  what  had  been  said  to  her 
by  a  chief  officer  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Department, 
whose  office  had  been  negligent  in  pursuing  sweatshop 
violations:  "We  never  do  anything  except  when  public 
opinion  says  we  must  .  .  .  [and]  public  opinion  is  not 
forcing  us  to  the  inspection  of  these  so-called  'sweating 
dens. '"33   Kelley  then  compared  Chicago's  sweatshops  with 
those  she  saw  in  New  York  and  London  and  found  them  all 
equal  in  their  "hideousness . "   She  tied  the  lack  of  edu- 
cational facilities  and  enforcement  to  the  high  rate  of 
children  under  fourteen  who  were  working  and  reiterated 
her  belief  that  the  public  should  give  its  utmost  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  child  labor  and  the  sweating 
system. 

Kelley  drew  attention  to  sweatshop  conditions  once 
more  at  a  meeting  of  the  Secular  Union. 34   The  first  part 
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of  her  speech  detailed  her  visits  to  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  sweatshops  and  revealed  the  plight  of 
the  young  girls  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen 
who  worked  in  the  shops.   In  the  second  part,  however, 
Kelley  talked  about  the  danger  the  sweatshops  posed  to 
the  public's  health.   Typhoid,  scarlet  fever,  and  pneumo- 
nia were  three  serious  diseases  that  were  communicable 
through  clothing.   Kelley  said  that  city  policemen  wore 
clothing  made  in  filthy  sweatshops.   Only  strict  laws 
that  abolished  the  sweating  system  would  remedy  the 
danger . 

In  November  1892  Altgeld  was  elected  governor,  and 
after  the  inauguration  he  appointed  Florence  Kelley  In- 
vestigator of  Child  Labor  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics.  That  same  month,  the  general  assembly  of  the  leg- 
islature appointed  a  joint  special  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  to  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
sweatshops.   The  committee  also  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Florence  Kelley  and  Mary  Kenney  to  take  them  on  an  in- 
spection tour  of  the  sweatshops  in  February. 

By  this  time  Kelley' s  tours  of  the  sweatshops  had 
become  obligatory  for  governmental  officials  or  committee 
members  interested  in  labor  problems.   The  tour  usually 
commenced  at  Hull  House  and  then  spread  out  through  the 
slum  district  for  one  square  mile  around  the  settlement. 
Kelley' s  specially  conducted  excursions  served  two  impor- 
tant functions:  they  made  sure  that  the  public  officials 
did  their  homework,  and  they  provided  an  occasion  for 
publicity  that  was  conveniently  channeled  into  the  anti- 
sweatshop  campaign. 

A  report  by  the  Chicago    Tribune    of  the  February 
1893  tour  shows  how  Kelley  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  publicity: 

In  the  rear  of  a  fine  brownstone  .  .  .  the 
committee  found  a  typical  "sweat  shop."   Amid 
the  whir  and  din  of  a  gas  engine  and  twenty 
sewing  machines  twenty  girls  and  four  men  were 
found  at  work  in  a  room  20  x  36  feet.   Several 
of  the  girls  were  apparently  not  13  years  old, 
but  when  asked  their  ages  they  replied  that 
they  were  much  older.  .  .  .  The  sanitary  ar- 
rangements were  poor  and  the  odor  of  the  place 
was  foul . 35 

Once  in  the  sweatshop,  the  committee  took  testimony  from 
employers,  employees,  and  doctors  in  order  to  determine 
the  health  conditions.   Kelley  later  presented  to  the 
general  assembly's  commission  on  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  in  factories  a  concise  report  based  both  on 
these  tours  and  previous  research. 36 
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While  the  state  lawmakers  debated  whether  or  not  to 
reconunend  legislation,  Hull  House  and  the  Chicago  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly  sponsored  a  rally  to  generate  public- 
ity in  favor  of  introducing  a  factory  bill.   Held  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1893  at  the  Central  Music  Hall,  the  rally  in- 
cluded representatives  from  labor,  clergy,  reformers, 
academics,  and  women's  clubs.   The  main  speakers  were 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  Florence  Kelley,  and  Mary  Kenney. 
On  the  stage  behind  the  speakers  a  grim  display  of 
"infected"  cloaks  and  shirts  taken  from  various  sweat- 
shops reminded  the  listeners  of  the  ever-present  dangers 
of  unregulated  sweating  labor. 

As  expected,  the  press  directed  considerable  atten- 
tion to  the  rally,  which  almost  one  thousand  people  at- 
tended.  The  next  day,  the  Chicago   Herald   reported  that: 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  of  Chicago  never 
knew  until  yesterday  afternoon  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "sweat  shop."   But  it  is  certain 
that  the  large  audience  at  Central  Music  Hall 
.  .  .  went  home  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  horror 
and  shame  over  the  fact  that  such  things  as 
sweaters  shops  existed  in  the  world's  fair  city. 37 

Another  newspaper  account  stated. 

Judges,  ministers,  lawyers,  progressive  women 
and  laboring  men  gathered  to  hear  what  Miss 
Addcims,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  and  the  speakers 
they  might  select  had  to  say  of  dens  where 
human  lives  and  clothing  are  both  ground  out 
in  defiance  of  humanity  and  hygiene. 38 

The  crowd  gave  an  enthusiastic  hearing  to  the  speeches 
and  provided  their  endorsement  to  resolutions  calling  for 
the  end  of  sweatshops  on  both  a  national  and  state  level. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  rally  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  go  to  Springfield  to  present 
a  list  of  demands  to  the  general  assembly.   Besides  the 
advoqation  of  tenement  house  legislation  and  the  legal 
protection  of  women  and  children  in  the  garment  industry, 
the  list  included  the  right  for  all  workers  to  receive  a 
living  wage  and  the  general  philosophical  statement  that 
society  had  an  obligation  to  prevent  industry  from  harm- 
ing the  public  welfare.   Lloyd,  Kelley,  Addams,  and  Starr 
headed  the  committee,  which  also  included  many  prominent 
clergymen,  society  women,  and  labor  leaders. 3 9   Jane 
Addams  recalled  insisting  that  "well-known  Chicago  women 
should  accompany  this  first  group  of  settlement  folk  who 
with  trades-unionists  moved  upon  the  state  capital  in 
behalf  of  factory  legislation. "40   The  committee  showed 
an  impressive  array  of  broad-based  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill. 
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In  March  1893  the  committee  published  its  report  on 
sweatshops  and  recommended  a  factory  inspection  bill. 41 
Thus  the  final  phase  of  the  anti-sweatshop  campaign  could 
begin.   The  reformers  still  had  to  overcome  formidable 
opposition.   The  Illinois  Manufacturer's  Association, 
which  had  been  surprisingly  quiescent,  began  to  oppose 
actively  the  legislative  committee's  factory  bill.   Gov- 
ernor Altgeld  warned  the  Chicago  reformers  that  if  they 
wanted  the  bill  passed,  the  public  and  the  leaders  of  the 
community  would  have  to  provide  even  more  support. 4  2 

The  anti-sweatshop  campaigners  quickly  heeded 
Altgeld' s  warning.   They  regrouped  the  forces  previously 
engaged  in  the  campaign  for  the  final  thrust.   The  new 
organizational  structure  consisted  of  Hull  House,  the 
Illinois  Woman's  Alliance,  and  the  Chicago  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly.   Together  they  formed  a  powerful  lobby 
that  held  public  gatherings,  wrote  and  gave  speeches,  and 
sent  delegations  to  Springfield.   Jane  Addams  provided 
some  insight  into  those  hectic  months: 

Before  the  passage  of  the  law  could  be  secured, 
it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to  all  elements  of 
the  community,  and  a  little  group  of  us  addressed 
the  open  meetings  of  trade-unions  and  of  benefit 
societies,  church  organizations  and  social  clubs 
literally  every  evening  for  three  months. 4 3 

One  large  meeting  drew  2500  people  to  listen  to  Florence 
Kelley,  Senator  Hoar,  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Morgan,  and 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  expound  on  the  evils  of  the  sweating 
system. 44 

Not  only  did  Florence  Kelley  engage  in  speechmaking 
and  lobbying  activities,  she  wrote  her  mother  that 

I  have  not  been  ill,  but  hardworked  and  dis- 
tracted as  never  before  in  my  life.   First 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright's  right  hand  man  came 
to  see  why  we  did  not  get  on  faster,  and  he  had 
scarcely  left  when  the  left  hand  man,  so  to 
speak,  arrived  and  is  here  yet.  .  .  .45 

In  the  closing  months  of  the  campaign  Florence 
Kelley  continued  to  stress  the  twin  evils  of  disease  and 
exploitation.   The  indefatigable  Kelley  was  at  her  best 
when  addressing  middle-class  civic  organizations  such  as 
the  Channing  Club  or  the  Chicago  Question  Club. 46   it  was 
on  numerous  occasions  like  these  that  she  made  her  case 
for  both  the  protection  of  women  and  children  workers  and 
the  health  of  the  public  while  she  condemned  the  manufac- 
turers whose  human  product  was  "an  army  of  toiling  chil- 
dren, undersized,  rachitic,  deformed,  predisposed  to  con- 
sumption. .  .  ."47   These  children,  Kelley  warned,  would 
become  a  burden  on  society,  "lifelong  victims  of  the 
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poverty  of  their  childhood,"  and  would  inevitably  harm 
the  rest  of  the  community.   Her  arguments  were  powerful 
and  continued  to  gain  acceptfince  with  both  the  public  and 
the  legislators. 48 

The  lobbying  trips  continued  unabated  during  these 
spring  and  early  summer  months.   A  big  boost  came  when 
Hull  House  members  and  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd  persuaded 
Clarence  Darrow,  Chicago's  brilliant  and  well-respected 
corporation  counsel,  to  join  them  in  testifying  in 
Springfield. 49   Finally,  on  July  1,  1893,  after  a  year 
and  a  half  of  intensive  effort,  the  state  legislature 
pasred  the  State  Factory  Inspection  Bill  of  1893  and 
Governor  Altgeld  signed  it  into  law.   The  vote  was  amaz- 
ingly lopsided:  108  to  6  in  the  House  and  4  0  to  0  in  the 
Senate. 

The  new  law  provided  for  a  state  factory  inspection 
department  with  an  annual  budget  of  $12,000.   The  head  of 
the  department  was  to  appoint  a  staff  cf  twelve  whose 
duties  would  include  the  investigation  of  any  health  or 
labor  violations  in  the  sweatshops  and  the  compilation 
and  presentation  of  yearly  progress  reports  to  the  legis- 
lature.  Governor  Altgeld  first  offered  the  post  of  chief 
factory  inspector  tc  Hanry  Demarest  Lloyd,  who  rejected 
it  and  instead  suggested  the  appointment  of  Florence 
Kelley,  the  most  obvious  candidate.   Kelley  accepted  the 
position  and  immediately  appointed  Mary  ^^enney  and  Alzina 
Stevens  to  her  staff.   The  campaign  was  finally  over,  and 
the  more  difficult  and  unexciting  work  of  enforcement  was 
about  to  begin. 

In  retrospect,  the  anti-sweatshop  campaign  of  1892- 
1893  encompassed  the  first  three  of  the  four  stages  gen- 
erally associated  with  Hull  House  in  its  promotion  of 
social  legislation:  investigation,  publicity,  legisla- 
tion, and  enforcement . 50   This  was  the  first  time  the 
"process"  was  utilized,  and  its  success  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  a  refinement  of  its  use  which  would  allow  a  gen- 
eration of  Hull  House  reformers  to  record  "accomplish- 
ments that  had  never  before  been  achieved  by  any  group  of 
American  women  or  achieved  since. "51 

There  was,  however,  an  additional  reason  for  the 
success  of  this  first  Hull  House  campaign.   Meredith  Tax 
writes  that  "although  the  Chicago  labor  movement  had  been 
agitating  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  many  years  ...  it 
had  not  envisioned  that  it  was  to  come  about  through 
state  legislation. "52   Most  of  labor  had  assumed  that 
change  would  come  about  through  strikes  or  even  revolu- 
tion.  But  these  more  "radical"  tactics  were  eschewed  by 
the  women  of  Hull  House,  who  clearly  favored  the  English 
model  of  social  legislation.   They  firmly  believed  that 
remedial  laws  could  accomplish  many  of  the  goals  that 
labor  unions  desired,  and  without  the  violence  and  class 
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divisions  engendered  by  strikes. 

By  pursuing  remedial  legislation,  Florence  Kelley 
and  Hull  House  reformers  were  forced  to  turn  to  different 
elements  in  the  community  to  gain  the  widespread  support 
they  would  need  to  convince  the  Illinois  legislature  of 
the  urgency  to  control  sweatshop  labor.   Thus,  at  every 
step  of  the  campaign  the  reformers  made  divergent  and 
sometimes  conflicting  appeals  in  the  cause  of  coalition 
politics.   The  appeals  made  to  middle-class  groups 
focused  primarily  on  the  danger  to  public  health,  whilet 
the  appeals  to  labor  audiences  concentrated  on  the  inhu- 
manity of  the  manufacturers. 

The  constant  interweaving  of  health,  labor,  and 
general  humanitarian  concerns  ultimately  succeeded  in  ac- 
commodating a  wide  range  of  interests  in  the  anti- 
sweatshop  campaign  of  1892-93.   While  the  initial  con- 
cerns and  much  of  the  groundwork  for  the  anti-sweatshop 
movement  came  from  labor  unions,  it  was  Florence  Kelley 
and  Hull  House  reformers  who  brought  together  the  broad- 
based  support  needed  to  wed  social  welfare  concerns  with 
a  nascent  but  growing  political  base. 
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The  late  1870s  marked  a  significant  period  in  the 
emergence  of  working  class  organization  in  the  United 
States.   Local  and  national  trade  unions,  decimated  by 
the  long  depression  that  had  followed  the  Panic  of  1873, 
began  to  recover  their  strength  and  confidence  with  re- 
turning prosperity.   The  Knights  of  Labor  abandoned  its 
defensive  policy  of  secrecy  and  expanded  nationally  in 
1878.   In  many  states,  labor  reform  forces  and  discon- 
tented workers  joined  with  the  National  Greenback  Party 
to  challenge  the  two  major  parties.   The  Workingmen's 
Party  of  the  United  States  (WPUS) ,  forged  at  a  unity  con- 
gress of  socialist  groups  in  1876,  offered  a  vehicle  to 
mobilize  at  least  some  elements  of  the  working  class, 
particularly  urban  immigrants.^ 

Occurring  at  the  depths  of  the  depression,  the 
great  railroad  strike  of  1877  seemed  a  pivotal  event, 
crystallizing  a  perception  in  the  United  States  of  the 
existence  of  real  class  conflict.   Urban  working  classes 
were  crowded  into  slums  and  factories,  largely  disorgan- 
ized, and  harrassed  by  wage  cuts  and  unemployment.   Yet 
they  had  acted  in  many  places  to  recover  some  degree  of 
control  over  their  lives  by  showing  broad  support  for  the 
railroad  workers  who  initiated  the  strikes.   The  middle 
and  upper  classes  felt  threatened  by  an  upsurge  of  social 
and  industrial  discontent.   The  WPUS  had  not  anticipated 
the  strike.   Furthermore,  the  party  was  torn  by 
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unresolved  disputes  between  Lassalleans,  who  advocated 
immediate  involvement  in  electoral  politics,  and  Marx- 
ists, who  insisted  on  organizing  socialist  trade  unions 
as  a  precondition  for  socialist  politics,  and  who  feared 
the  temptation  of  fusion  with  reform  parties.   Yet,  with- 
out national  coordination,  the  WPUS  became  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  strike  in  many  cities  and  showed  unexpected 
strength  in  a  number  of  municipal  elections,  including 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Milwaukee,  New  Haven,  Lou- 
isville and  St.  Louis.   Within  the  party,  the  lure  of  im- 
mediate victories  gave  Lassalleans  a  decisive  advantage 
at  the  national  convention  in  November  1877.   As  many 
Marxists  withdrew,  the  renamed  Socialistic  Labor  Party 
(SLP)  established  as  its  chief  function  the  pursuit  of 
electoral  politics  under  the  new  slogan,  "Science  the 
Arsenal,  Reason  the  Weapon,  The  Ballot  the  Missile. "^ 

Yet  debate  over  tactics  continued  to  divide  the 
SLP.   In  spite  of  a  brief  period  of  electoral  success, 
the  SLP's  influence  would  fade  as  its  working-class  con- 
stituency shifted  their  attention  to  other  political  and 
trade  union  alternatives.   By  1883,  the  SLP  had  been  re- 
duced nationally  to  a  largely  German-speaking  core  of 
about  1500  members. 3 

The  experience  of  the  Socialistic  Labor  Party  in 
St.  Louis  provides  insight  into  the  appeal  and  social 
base  of  the  party  during  its  rapid  rise  and  decline  in  a 
local  community  which  was  representative  of  a  major 
cross  section  of  the  national  movement.   This  study  will 
proceed  along  two  tracks.   First,  it  will  show  how,  be- 
tween 1876-1881,  St.  Louis  socialists  channeled  some  of 
the  momentum  of  a  resurgent  working  class  into  surprising 
electoral  strength,  then  disintegrated  into  political  im- 
potence.  Second,  'ty  analyzing  1880  census  data  on  the 
city's  wards  more  inclined  to  vote  for  SLP  candidates 
from  1877-80,  this  study  will  address  the  question  of 
what  elements  of  the  St.  Louis  working  class  were  at- 
tracted to  the  socialist  alternative.   The  evidence  indi- 
cates that,  while  the  SLP  may  have  drawn  much  of  its 
support  from  the  German  immigrant  community,  a  character- 
istic of  the  movement  nationally,  such  a  generalization 
has  only  limited  value.   A  major  part  of  the  city's  immi- 
grant population  consisted  of  first-  or  second-generation 
Germans  dispersed  throughout  the  city.   They  represented 
nearly  every  class,  occupation  and  ideology  as  well  as 
the  many  German  states  only  recently  unified  under  Prus- 
sia.   Demographic  patterns  in  the  most  strongly  social- 
ist wards  suggest  the  continuing  need  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  impact  on  political  attitudes  among  the  vari- 
ous immigrant  communities  of  such  factors  as  economic 
status,  occupation,  and  average  age  level.   It  is  also 
important  to  give  more  attention  to  immigrants'  precise 
points  of  origin,  a  source  of  clues  to  the  European  ex- 
perience of  industrialization  and  working-class 
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organization  which  may  have  influenced  their  response  to 
socialism  in  the  United  States. 

The  study  of  immigrant  and  working-class  culture 
has  become  an  increasingly  important  area  of  U.S.  labor 
history.   E.P.  Thompson's  English  model,  which  stresses 
the  power  of  cultural  continuities  in  the  making  of  a 
working  class,  addresses  the  issue  of  immigrant  cultural 
background  when  translated  into  an  American  setting.   In 
his  seminal  essay,  "Work,  Culture  and  Society  in  Indus- 
trializing America,"  Herbert  G.  Gutman  discusses  both 
native  and  immigrant  cultures,  and  points  to  "the  trans- 
mission and  adaptation  of  European  working-class  cultural 
patterns  and  beliefs  to  industrializing  America,"  ranging 
from  preindustrial  values  to  transplanted  working-class 
institutions  and  leaders.   Charles  Stevenson  argues  that 
if  individual  immigrants  seemed   uprooted  from  their  cul- 
ture of  origin,  they  quickly  reestablished  the  connection 
each  time  they  moved  into  the  cultural  and  social  net- 
works of  American  ethnic  communities.^ 

A  number  of  recent  studies  have  followed  the 
Thompson-Gutman  pattern  of  focusing  on  the  role  of  immi- 
grants in  particular  communities  in  the  evolution  of  an 
American  working  class.   John  Bodner  shows  how  ethnic 
tensions  among  Germans,  Slavs,  and  South  Europeans  in 
Steelton,  Pennsylvania  limited  the  effectiveness  of  union 
struggles.   Daniel  J.  Walkowitz  describes  how  "militant 
and  well-organized  Irish  nationalist  organizations"  in 
upstate  New  York  formed  a  cutting  edge  of  worker  resist- 
ance to  local  employers.   In  addition,  Michael  Gordon 
demonstrates  how  Irish  traditions  of  collective  resist- 
ance to  injustice  were  carried  over  to  labor  boycotts  in 
New  York  City.   Examining  Italians  in  New  York  and  Loui- 
siana, Virginia  Yans-McLaughlin  and  Jean  Ann  Scarpaci 
find  powerful  continuities  in  the  adaptation  of  old  world 
cultural  patterns  to  life  and  work  in  America.   Scarpaci 
identifies  the  persistence  of  Sicilian  mutual  aid  socie- 
ties among  the  scattered  Louisiana  sugar  plantations. 
Samuel  Walker  maintains  that  "[e]thnic  group  conscious- 
ness" in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania  was  "the  most  enduring 
form  of  identity  for  workingmen. "   Although  the  working 
class  as  a  whole  remained  divided,  Welsh  miners  trans- 
planted their  own  organizations  of  class  solidarity  to 
the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.   John  T.  Cumbler 
shows  that  Lancashire  textile  workers  not  only  "brought 
with  them  [to  Fall  River,  Massachusetts]  a  substantial 
array  of  cultural  and  institutional  supports  and  con- 
sciousness about  the  industrial  system, "  but  they  also 
remained  in  two-way  contact  with  their  compatriots  and 
organizations  in  England. ^ 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done,  however,  if  histo- 
rians are  to  piece  together  a  mosaic  of  community  experi- 
ences large  enough  to  comprise  an  understanding  of  an 
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evolving  American  working  class.  Particularly  needed  are 
studies  of  local  socialist  politics  in  the  1870s  and 
1880s,  a  period  of  intense  industrialization  during  which 
the  earlier,  communal  approaches  to  socialism  gave  way  to 
a  search  for  national  working-class  organizations  both  on 
the  economic  and  political  fronts.  St.  Louis  offers  a 
significant  body  of  evidence  to  begin  such  a  study. 

With  a  population  of  350,000,  St.  Louis  was  the 
nation's  fourth  largest  city.   As  a  major  industrial  and 
railroad  center,  it  had  a  large  and  varied  immigrant  pop- 
ulation (nearly  30%  in  1880;  15.7%  from  Germany).   The 
city  had  an  equally  large  population  of  second-generation 
Americans  served  by  a  broad  spectriim  of  ethnic,  social,  and 
cultural  organizations.   In  mid-1877  it  contained  a  quar- 
ter of  the  WPUS's  national  membership,  six  hundred  in  the 
city's  German-speaking  section  and  another  four  hundred 
in  English-speaking,  French  and  Bohemian  sections.   No 
other  city  reported  so  many  ethnic-based  sections.   On 
these  grounds  alone,  St.  Louis  provides  a  significant 
sample  of  the  socialist  movement  nationwide.   Further- 
more, the  WPUS  in  St.  Louis  played  an  unprecedented  role 
during  the  national  railroad  upheaval  of  July  1877  by 
organizing  and  leading  a  four-day  general  strike.   In  a 
series  of  elections  between  October  1877  and  April  1879, 
socialist  candidates  showed  persistent  strength  in  many 
sections  of  the  city  and  elected  members  to  the  school 
board  and  the  lower  house  of  the  city  legislature  (House 
of  Delegates)  from  eight  different  wards.   (See  Table  1.) 
But  after  mid-1879,  the  party's  influence  in  St.  Louis 
politics  declined  drastically.   One  socialist  school 
director,  up  for  reelection  in  October  1879,  was  success- 
ful, while  another  was  barely  defeated.   Both  ran  as  in- 
dependents.  In  the  1880  general  election  only  the  Green- 
back Labor  Party  (GLP)  mounted  an  independent  campaign, 
and  it  obtained  little  more  than  two  percent  of  the 
vote. 7 

David  T.  Burbank  attributes  the  origin  of  the  so- 
cialist movement  in  St.  Louis  to  the  1861  arrival  of 
Joseph  Weydemeyer,  a  friend  of  Marx  and  Engels  who  wrote 
extensively  on  labor  and  the  International  Workingmen's 
Association  (IWA)  for  the  German- American  press.   Yet  the 
city's  French-speaking  socialists  were  the  ones  who  took 
the  first  steps  to  organize.   In  1871  they  established  an 
IWA  section  described  as  "one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  French-American  socialist  groups,"  only  to  see  it 
dissolve  in  187  3  in  reaction  to  the  purge  of  Bakuninists 
from  the  International.   In  early  1872,  German  and  Ameri- 
can (English-speaking)  sections  appeared,  although  they 
enrolled  few  members  until  mid-1876.   Yet  the  existence 
of  five  hundred  St.  Louis  subscribers  to  the  Chicago- 
based  socialist  weekly  Vorbote    suggests  a  growing  politi- 
cal base  in  at  least  the  local  German  community.   Report- 
ing sixty  and  forty  members  in  the  German  and  American 
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sections,  St.  Louis  sent  Albert  Currlin  as  one  of  ten 
delegates  attending  the  July  1876  Philadelphia  conference 
which  dissolved  the  moribund  IWA  and  formed  the  Working- 
men's  Party  of  the  United  States  (WPUS) .   Currlin  joined 
the  party's  Executive  Committee  during  the  1877  general 
strike  and  was  the  editor  of  St.  Louis's  socialist  daily, 
Volkstimme    des    Westens ,    from  1877  to  1880.8 

The  local  socialists  had  established  a  public  pres- 
ence, despite  difficulties  in  sustaining  membership  in 
the  face  of  economic  depression.   By  late  October,  the 
American  section  of  the  new  WPUS  reported  its  membership 
as  fifty  and  rapidly  rising.   Burbank  asserts  that  the 
English-speaking  group  consisted  less  of  "solid  trade 
unionists  than  a  cross  section  of  the  confused  anti- 
monopoly  and  Greenback  radicalism  of  the  seventies."   But 
the  backgrounds  of  two  of  its  leaders,  also  leaders  of 
the  general  strike,  suggests  a  broader  constituency. 
James  E.  Cope,  the  section's  organizer,  was  an  immigrant 
shoeworker  from  England,  a  trade  unionist,  and  a  founding 
member  of  the  IWA.   "Peter  Lof green, "  an  immigrant  Danish 
intellectual,  later  resumed  the  name  Laurence  Gronlund 
and  published  the  influential  Cooperative    Commonwealth.'^ 

The  local  party  continued  to  expand  its  base.   It 
established  French  and  Bohemian  sections  in  early  1877. 
It  also  showed  strength  among  some  local  trade  unions, 
particularly  the  Saddle  and  Harness  Makers,  the  Knights 
of  St.  Crispin  (shoeworkers) ,  the  Cigarmakers,  and  the 
predominantly  German  Cabinetmakers.   The  party's  four 
sections  held  at  least  six  regular  weekly  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  and  mass  public  meetings  to 
recruit  new  members  and  raise  funds. 10 

St.  Louis  had  become  a  major  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution center  in  the  1870s.   The  growth  of  railroads 
and  the  settlement  of  the  trans-Mississippi  West  reori- 
ented its  market  from  along  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
east-west  railroad  lines  funneling  into  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois  and  across  the  newly-built  Eades  Bridge  into 
St.  Louis.   With  the  1870  annexation  of  the  industrial 
town  Carondelet  to  the  south,  the  city  extended  for 
twenty  miles  along  the  river  and  spread  six  miles  toward 
the  west  across  a  series  of  gradually  rising  terraces. 
Those  who  could  afford  it  sought  the  less-developed, 
higher  elevations  and  semi-rural  western  districts,  al- 
though enclaves  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  persisted  in 
the  city's  older  districts.   Business  and  industry  re- 
mained concentrated  in  the  low-lying  areas  along  the 
river  and  up  the  Mill  Creek  Valley  bisecting  the  city 
toward  the  west.   Also  concentrated  in  these  low-lying 
districts  was  St.  Louis's  working  class,  which  lived  amid 
noise,  congestion,  and  a  heavy  pall  of  smoke  generated  by 
factories  and  cooking  fires. H 
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As  a  market  and  supplier  for  the  West  located  near 
major  iron  and  coal  deposits,  St.  Louis  was  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  centers  for  flour  milling,  meat  packing, 
brewing,  iron  and  steel,  foundry  and  machine  products, 
agricultural  and  household  implements,  cigarmaking, 
leather  goods,  lumber  and  furniture.   Workers  poured  into 
the  city  to  work  in  its  shops  and  factories  and  in  the 
booming  construction  industry.   Many  of  them  packed  into 
tenements  and  boarding  houses.   But  the  effects  of  the 
deepening  depression  began  to  affect  a  broad  range  of 
economic  activity,  coming  to  a  crisis  in  1877  with  "wide- 
spread disaster  to  mercantile  firms  and  financial  insti- 
tutions. "  The  great  foundries  of  Carondelet  had  already 
collapsed  into  what  would  be  for  years,  in  the  hyperbole 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatah ,    "the  motionless  sleep  of 
gloomy  desolation,"  with  thousands  thrown  out  of  work. 
The  recently-expanded  working  class,  subjected  to  re- 
peated wage  cuts  and  layoffs,  "seethed  with  discontent." 
Except  for  a  lengthy  strike  of  organized  iron  and  steel- 
workers  against  the  great  Vulcan  Iron  Works  in  Caron- 
delet, however,  virtually  no  strike  activity  occurred 
until  July  1877.12 

In  this  context,  the  socialists  were  well  placed  to 
become  a  catalyst  for  action.   St.  Louis  had  experienced 
union  activity  as  far  back  as  the  1830s,  and  after  two 
subsequent  decades  of  inactivity,  a  labor  movement  re- 
emerged  during  the  Civil  War.   At  least  fourteen  unions 
with  significant  membership  arose  between  1866  and  1874. 
A  Washington's  birthday  parade  in  February  1874  included 
600  marchers  from  the  Stone  Masons  Union,  400  from  the 
Bricklayers,  and  150  Plasterers.   But  the  post-1873  de- 
pression devastated  the  local  union  movement.   By  mid- 
1877,  apart  from  the  Iron  Molders,  Steelworkers ,  and  Cab- 
inetmakers, the  unions  were  "too  feeble  to  play  any  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  [general]  strike."   Only  remnants 
existed  in  most  other  trades,  and  neither  a  labor  press 
nor  a  city-wide  trades'  assembly  was  available  to  advance 
their  interests.   The  WPUS  thus  held  the  position  as  per- 
haps the  city's  most  active  working-class  organization 
when  the  railroad  strike  erupted. 13 

The  St.  Louis  general  strike  of  July  23-27,  1877 
began  with  railroad  workers  in  East  St.  Louis  demanding  a 
return  to  old  standard  pay  scales  for  all  railway  employ- 
ees.  Voting  on  Sunday,  July  22  to  join  the  national 
strike,  they  took  peaceful  and  effective  control  of  the 
town  and  its  railroad  facilities  under  an  ad   hoc    execu- 
tive committee  and  maintained  it  until  federal  troops 
dispersed  the  workers  a  week  later.   Meanwhile,  five  hun- 
dred members  of  the  WPUS  from  St.  Louis's  English- 
speaking,  French  and  German  sections  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  Sunday  evening  to  show  support  for  the 
strikers.   The  socialists,  however,  had  little  direct  in- 
volvement with  the  leadership  in  East  St.  Louis. 14 
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On  Monday  evening  the  WPUS  took  conunand  of  the 
strike  in  St.  Louis  and  held  a  mass  meeting  at  the  out- 
door Lucas  Market.   Speakers  called  for  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  railroads,  "Industrial  Liberty,"  and  resist- 
ance, if  necessary,  to  the  federal  troops  summoned  to  the 
city.   The  formal  demand  of  the  general  strike  was  for 
immediate  legislation  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  day  and 
to  end  child  labor.   Throughout  the  week  strikers  also 
pressed  employers  for  higher  wages  and  raised  more  gen- 
eral political  demands  for  public  works,  for  recall  of 
national  bank  charters,  and  for  government  control  of  the 
railroads.   An  Executive  Committee  emerged  to  direct 
strike  activity  and  negotiate  with  city  authorities  and 
employers.   Although  later  expanded  to  include  represent- 
atives of  various  unions  and  strikers,  the  Committee's 
active  core  consisted  of  five  WPUS  members:  Peter  Lof- 
green,  James  E.  Cope,  Albert  Currlin,  William  B.  Fischer 
(a  German  printer  and  brother  of  future  Haymarket  victim 
Adolph  Fischer) ,  and  Henry  Allen  (a  sign-painter  and 
self-taught  physician) . 1 5 

Over  the  next  three  days  the  strike  spread  rapidly. 
Workers  came  to  the  WPUS  headquarters  to  request  assist- 
ance in  calling  out  their  shops  and  factories.   Largely 
peaceful  demonstrations  of  up  to  ten  thousand  people  con- 
tinued day  and  night.   By  Wednesday  evening  the  strikers 
had  closed  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturing  establishments 
v;ith  the  exception  of  those  permitted  to  function  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 16 

Although  the  Executive  Committee  seemed  in  command, 
and  employers  and  officials  hesitated  to  confront  the 
strikers  with  the  forces  they  had  assembled,  the  strike 
leaders  felt  unsure  about  what  to  do  next.   Rhetoric 
about  "justice  ...  or  death"  and  militant  calls  for 
arms  by  some  rank-and-file  strikers  added  to  the  leader- 
ship's fear  of  losing  control.   "We  had  nothing  to  do 
with  [mob  violence],"  Albert  Currlin  later  insisted.   "We 
were  anxious,  for  the  credit  of  ourselves  and  the  party, 
to  suppress  such  outrages,"   The  Executive  Committee 
added,  "We  are  united  in  purpose  .  .  .  [but]  are  unde- 
cided about  what  course  to  pursue."   Party  leaders  called 
for  the  arrest  of  those  advocating  violence,  and  on 
Thursday,  July  26,  called  off  further  mass  marches  and 
demonstrations  to  avoid  the  risk  of  violence. ^^ 

Philip  Foner  suggests  that  Lassallean  influence  in 
the  WPUS  led  to  a  reluctance  to  involve  "whatever  unions 
still  existed  in  organizing  the  strikes  .  .  .  or  to  mobi- 
lize them  to  fight  jointly  for  [concrete]  demands."   The 
party  focused  instead  on  state  and  national  political 
issues.   Yet  on  Friday  afternoon  the  Executive  Committee 
raced  against  time  to  implement  an  organizational  frame- 
v.'ork  that  would  coordinate  trade  unions  and  strikes. 
Outside  their  headquarters  an  increasingly  restive  crowd. 
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aware  of  a  citizens'  militia  gathering  at  the  courthouse, 
demanded  that  the  committee  distribute  arms.   No  evidence 
exists  that  the  leadership  had  collected  weapons  or  in- 
tended to  arm  strikers.   Albert  Currlin  later  blamed 
police  provocateurs  for  circulating  through  the  crowd 
with  rumors  of  an  arsenal  inside  the  building.   Neverthe- 
less, at  three  in  the  afternoon  a  large  force  of  police 
backed  by  militia  dispersed  the  crowd  and  occupied  the 
party  headquarters.   The  strike  in  St.  Louis  had  ended 
without  bloodshed.   And  hopes  that  it  could  be  resumed  if 
the  East  St.  Louis  strikers  continued  to  block  freight  in 
and  out  of  the  city,  ended  when  federal  troops  occupied 
the  railroad  yards  and  dispersed  the  strikers  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 18 

The  strike  ended  in  failure.   Executive  Committee 
members  who  had  escaped  from  the  windows  of  their  head- 
quarters were  arrested  over  the  next  few  days.   None  of 
the  strikers'  demands  had  been  met.   Employers  generally 
ignored  wage  increases  granted  under  pressure.   Yet  the 
city's  socialist  movement  did  not  appear  discredited. 
The  English-speaking  section  was  reportedly  "utterly  de- 
moralized," but  by  August  5  the  German  section  felt 
secure  enough  to  hold  a  regular  public  meeting.   On 
August  10  charges  against  strike  leaders  were  dropped  for 
lack  of  evidence  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  more  than 
exercising  their  constitutional  right  to  free  speech. 
Thereafter,  the  WPUS  continued  to  show  its  vitality  in 
St.  Louis.   Thomas  Curtis,  an  elderly  bookseller  associ- 
ated with  the  Executive  Committee,  began  publishing  a 
short-lived  socialist  weekly,  the  Star'.      Volkstimme   des 
Westens    began  three  years  of  daily  publication  as  the 
party's  organ.   In  late  1877,  Henry  Allen  began  publica- 
tion of  the  Voice    of   Lahov ,    also  supported  by  the  social- 
ists and  several  unions.   The  party  drew  several  thousand 
to  a  mass  meeting  in  Lucas  Market  in  early  September  and 
plunged  into  the  kind  of  political  activity  which  charac- 
terized the  WPUS  nationwide. 19 

In  October  the  WPUS  elected  members  of  the  school 
board  from  five  wards  and  received  substantial  votes  in 
seven  more,  out  of  twenty-eight  seats  to  be  filled.   It 
is  possible  that,  as  Burbank  insisted,  the  party's  appeal 
depended  heavily  on  its  defense  of  the  city's  long- 
successful  program  of  German  language  instruction.   But 
the  socialists  were  hardly  unique  in  their  stand.   A 
majority  of  the  city  still  favored  German  classes,  and 
Anglo-American  children  made  up  one  third  of  the  enroll- 
ment in  them.   Few  voters  could  have  forgotten  the  strike 
nine  weeks  earlier,  and  the  WPUS  involvement  in  it,  when 
they  cast  ballots  for  socialists  after  intense  ward-by- 
ward  agitation.   Events  over  the  next  year  would  keep 
that  memory  alive,  as  the  city's  labor  movement  showed 
increasing  signs  of  vitality,  and  as  the  socialists  ap- 
peared to  offer  a  real  political  alternative. 20 
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After  the  surprise  victory  of  socialist  Phillip  A. 
Meinburg  in  a  February  1878  special  election  in  Ward  5  to 
the  House  of  Delegates,  Volkstimme    des    Westens    trumpeted 
optimistically  that  "The  people  have  rushed  through  the 
first  breach  in  the  political  ring  of  the  'leading  fig- 
ures'. .  .  .  Soon  we  will  be  able  to  say:  the  people,  the 
working  people,  govern  themselves."   A  second  special 
election  in  March  elected  socialist  Fred  Hemsath  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  from  Ward  16  in  the  north  end  of  the 
city.   Both  Meinburg  and  Hemsath  had  far  outpolled  their 
Republican  and  Democratic  opponents.   The  party  claimed 
between  three  and  four  thousand  members  throughout  the 
city,  although  this  may  have  included  socialist  voters 
along  with  formal  membership. 2 1 

Through  the  spring  of  1878,  evidence  of  intense  SLP 
organizing  in  St.  Louis  and  surrounding  districts  led  to 
apprehension  over  a  possible  "anniversary"  great  strike  in 
July.   From  late  April  through  mid-May,  the  Evening   Post 
carried  almost  daily  alarms  about  "The  Local  Commune"  and 
the  "Coming  Conflict."   The  press  emphasized  reports  of 
local  socialists  collecting  arms  and  holding  regular 
drills  similar  to  reports  of  armed  SLP  units  in  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati.   Albert  Currlin  admitted  that  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Socialistic  Workingmen's  Protective  Asso- 
ciation held  regular  drills  with  the  object  of  "pro- 
tect[ing]  us  in  our  rights  ...  if  the  police  attempt  to 
interfere  with  our  meetings  again  as  they  did  last 
summer. "22 

But  the  thrust  of  SLP  activity  continued  to  be  po- 
litical.  William  Haller,  a  founding  member  of  the  WPUS, 
arrived  in  April  from  Cincinnati  to  serve  as  organizer 
for  the  English- language  section.   In  an  interview  he  in- 
sisted that  strikes  had  no  greater  value  than  "men  beat- 
ing the  air  blindly.   We  expect  to  do  everything  by  agi- 
tation and  the  ballot  box."   He  opposed  fusion  with  other 
parties.   The  Germans,  he  argued,  were  too  idealistic  and 
impractical,  and  thus  he  would  remedy  that  defect  by  in- 
troducing "the  American  idea  of  political  agitation." 
Haller  departed  two  months  later  amid  tactical  disputes 
and  rumors  of  impending  fusion  between  socialists  and 
Greenbackers  (one  of  the  major  apprehensions  of  the  Marx- 
ists who  had  left  the  SLP  in  late  1877) .   According  to 
Haller,  the  English-speaking  section  in  St.  Louis,  which 
was  perhaps  less  "idealistic"  than  the  Germans,  wanted 
socialist  principles  downplayed  in  favor  of  the  eight- 
hour  issue  in  hopes  of  attracting  votes  in  the  coming 
general  election.   Although  he  advocated  socialist  elec- 
toral politics,  Haller  could  not  accept  a  strategy  that 
tied  the  working  class  to  a  single  issue,  and  he  dis- 
played contempt  for  local  socialist  leaders  who  adopted 
such  an  approach.   Haller  particularly  blamed  local 
Greenbackers  for  enrolling  in  the  party  and  "fomenting 
the  disturbances"  which  had  led  to  his  ouster. 23 
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Yet  another  interpretation  might  explain  the  empha- 
sis on  eight-hour  agitation.   The  Greenbackers  did  not, 
after  all,  have  an  eight-hour  plank  in  their  national 
platform.   But  the  trade  unionist-Marxist  faction  which 
had  broken  with  the  SLP  nationally  in  1877  had  joined 
with  eight-hour  advocates  to  form  the  International  Labor 
Union  (ILU) .   The  newly-formed  Amalgamated  Trades  and 
Labor  Unions  of  St.  Louis  apparently  had  affiliated  with 
the  ILU  in  early  1878.   Cigarmaker  Peter  G.  Cady  served 
both  as  president  of  the  Amalgamated  Trades  and  on  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  ILU.   He  was  also  active  among 
the  local  socialists.   The  eight-hour  day  was  a  major 
issue  for  the  St.  Louis  unions,  and  had  been  the  central 
political  demand  of  the  1877  general  strike.   Emphasizing 
it  would  be  important  for  the  proponents  of  electoral 
politics  and  for  the  trade  unionists  in  the  socialist 
movement. 2  4 

Peter  J.  McGuire,  the  SLP  organizer  assigned  to  re- 
place Haller  in  St.  Louis  in  August  1878,  was  well  suited 
for  electoral  politics.   A  young  cabinetmaker  from  the 
East  Coast,  McGuire  had  been  a  leader  of  the  Lassallean 
wing  from  the  time  he  helped  found  the  WPUS,  and  he  had 
travelled  widely  as  a  party  agitator.   As  an  organizer  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  he  had  expressed  contempt  for 
Greenbackers  and  led  an  effective  socialist  electoral 
campaign  that  outpolled  the  Greenback  ticket.   In  1876  he 
had  argued  that  trade  unions  did  not  really  share  social- 
ist principles,  and  that  if  they  became  too  closely  in- 
volved with  the  unions,  the  socialists  "might  be  steered 
into  conservative  channels. "25 

In  St.  Louis,  McGuire  continued  to  favor  "running 
the  country  by  means  of  the  ballot."   But  now  he  hoped  to 
combine  the  effort  with  local  Greenbackers.   The  platform 
of  the  national  Greenback  Party  overlapped  with  the  SLP 
platform  on  only  the  issues  of  a  graduated  income  tax, 
establishment  of  labor  bureaus,  abolition  of  prison  con- 
tract labor,  and  reform  for  the  national  banks  and  public 
education.   The  Greenbackers  were  silent  on  the  eight- 
hour  issue.   The  St.  Louis  Greenback  convention,  however, 
brought  together  both  Greenback  and  labor  elements,  and 
socialists  and  Greenbackers  joined  at  least  partially  in 
the  November  1878  general  election. 26 

The  SLP  fielded  candidates  for  six  of  the  ten  school 
board  seats  in  the  October  1878  election.   The  only  so- 
cialist incumbant  elected  in  1877  to  a  one-year  term  re- 
turned to  office  from  Ward  14,  and  another  party  member 
won  an  absolute  majority  in  Ward  7.   Two  others  made  re- 
spectable showings,  but  all  ran  far  ahead  of  the  social- 
ist vote  cast  the  following  November.   Once  again,  the 
main  issue  was  German  language  instruction,  which  the 
socialists  continued  to  favor.   The  party  did  express 
its  views  on  class  conflict,  however,  with  warnings  from 
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Volkstimme    that  to  vote  against  SLP  candidates  would  be 
to  "subscribe  to  either  darkness  and  reaction  ...  or 
ej:ploitation  ."27 

The  November  elections  revealed  for  the  first  time  a 
general  pattern  of  socialist  strength,  particularly  in 
relation  to  Greenback  strength.   Voters  inclined  toward 
independent  politics  now  had  two  choices  in  many  cases. 
The  SLP  and  Greenbackers  jointly  nominated  candidates  for 
a  number  of  state  and  municipal  offices,  but  put  up  sepa- 
rate candidates  for  others,  as  well  as  for  the  city's 
three  Congressional  districts.   By  looking  at  races  for 
officials  chosen  by  several  or  all  of  the  city's  wards, 
certain  patterns  emerge.   (See  Table  1.)   City  wide,  the 
SLP  vote  was  about  8%--averaging  8.1%  for  the  three  so- 
cialist Congressional  candidates  and  7.8%  for  the  SLP 
nominee  for  Prosecuting  Attorney.   When  Greenback  candi- 
dates for  those  offices  are  added,  the  average  independ- 
ent vote  rises  to  about  20%.   Was  this  a  working-class 
vote  divided  two  ways?   The  question  cannot  be  answered 
with  any  certainty  given  the  variety  of  middle-class  re- 
formers attracted  to  the  Greenbackers.   Nonetheless,  the 
contest  for  an  at-large  city  councilman,  in  which  only 
SLP  candidate  Thomas  Gallagher  opposed  the  Republican  and 
Democrat,  offers  some  clues.   Citywide  he  received  18.5% 
of  the  vote,  only  slightly  below  the  Greenback  and  SLP 
totals  already  discussed.   This  held  true  in  the  majority 
of  individual  ward  totals,  although  Gallagher's  vote 
tended  to  be  closer  to  the  Greenback-SLP  total  in  wards 
with  a  higher- than-average  vote  for  independent  politics. 
Gallagher's  totals  may  offer  a  rough  indicator  of  an  in- 
dependent working-class  vote,  allowing  for  a  possible 
drop-off  of  middle-class  Greenback  voters  unwilling  to 
endorse  a  socialist,  and  of  working-class  votes  among 
ethnic  groups  less  likely  to  support  a  German  socialist. 

Examination  of  wards  with  a  higher-than-average  in- 
dependent (i.e.,  SLP  +  Greenback)  vote  raises  another 
question  concerning  the  different  distribution  of  votes 
between  socialists  and  Greenbackers,  ranging  from  25.1% 
and  3.3%,  respectively,  in  the  strongly  socialist  Ward  5, 
to  4.1%  and  35.7%  in  Ward  24,  the  industrial  district  of 
Carondelet.   What  inclined  discontented  working-class 
neighborhoods  toward  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  inde- 
pendent parties?   Demographic  profiles  of  both  the  so- 
cialist movement  in  St.  Louis  and  the  "above  average 
wards"  offer  some  clues. 

Germans  comprised  about  60%  of  St.  Louis  socialist 
membership,  and  an  examination  of  socialist  candidates 
reflects  this  figure.   Of  the  WPUS  school  board  candi- 
dates in  1877,  57%  had  German  names.   Among  SLP  candi- 
dates in  various  1878  elections,  78%  seem  to  have  been  of 
German  descent.   The  presence  of  a  Greenback  ticket  at- 
tractive to  political  independents  of  other  ethnic 
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backgrounds  might  account  for  this  increase.   German- 
surnamed  candidates  made  up  37%  of  the  Greenback  slate, 
virtually  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  general 
population. 2  9 

By  itself,  the  ethnic  appeal  of  German  candidates 
does  not  explain  socialist  support.   Germans  appeared  on 
every  ticket  and  often  ran  against  SLP  candidates. 
German  candidates  and  officeholders  even  divided  on  both 
sides  of  the  key  school  board  issue  of  retaining  German 
instruction.   Analysis  of  the  candidates'  occupations 
located  in  Gould's    St.    Louis    Directory    points  to  the 
class  appeal  of  the  socialists.   Of  the  SLP  candidates, 
the  directory  identified  72%  as  having  working-class  oc- 
cupations.  Similarly,  66%  of  the  Greenback  candidates 
jointly  endorsed  by  the  socialists  were  listed  as  working 
class.   The  ten  Greenback  candidates  the  SLP  refused  to 
endorse  included  all  four  lawyers,  a  manufacturer,  a 
clerk,  and  only  four  skilled  workers. 30 

These  patterns  confirm  broad  generalizations  about 
the  socialist  constituency.   To  go  beyond  them  it  is  nec- 
essary to  examine  the  wards  themselves  in  which  the  SLP 
appeared  to  have  the  greatest  appeal.   Eight  wards  in  the 
1880  manuscript  census  revealed  specific  characteristics 
about  three  groups  of  voters. 31   Seven  of  the  wards  re- 
corded a  vote  for  socialist  and  Greenback  candidates 
above  the  city  average.   Of  these.  Wards  5,  7,  14,  and  16 
voted  much  more  heavily  for  socialists  than  Greenbackers 
when  the  choice  was  offered.   All  four  elected  WPUS  or 
SLP  candidates.   In  contrast,  while  electing  socialist 
school  directors  in  1877,  Wards  8,  19,  and  24  went 
strongly  in  favor  of  Greenbackers  in  1878.   These  two 
groups  will  be  termed  the  "socialist"  and  "Greenback" 
wards,  respectively.   Ward  3,  directly  adjacent  to  radi- 
cal Ward  5,  represented  the  third  group  which  voted  at  or 
below  the  city  averages  for  socialists  and  Greenbackers. 
The  voting  districts  in  all  three  groups  of  wards  con- 
tained 30%  of  the  city's  population — 105,256  out  of 
350,518. 

Ethnicity  was  the  clearest  characteristic  distin- 
guishing the  major  ward  groupings.   (See  Table  2.)   The 
four  "socialist"  wards  showed  the  highest  proportion  of 
Germans  (68-75%)  and  the  lowest  proportion  of  Irish 
(3-12%) .   Furthermore,  to  make  distinctions  within  this 
group.  Wards  5  and  7,  where  the  socialist  vote  over- 
whelmed the  Greenbackers,  held  the  smallest  number  of 
Irish  (3-4%)  and  British  immigrants  (0-1%) ,  but  the 
greatest  number  of  Bohemians  (8%  each) ,  who  may  have  in- 
cluded many  Sudetan  Germans.   These  two  strongly  social- 
ist wards  also  had  a  much  higher  proportion  of  immigrants 
from  the  more  industrialized  and  politicized  southern 
German  states  with  21-23%  reporting  their  origin  in 
Baden,  Bavaria  or  Wurtemburg,  an  amount  equal  to  those  of 
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Table     2 

ETHNICITY,  HEADS  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
(to  nearest  percent  of  ward  population) 


%  of  Tot.* 
Ward  Ward  Ward  Ward  Ward  Ward  Ward  Ward   St.  Louis 
3      5      7      8      14     16     19     24   Population 


GERMANS 

57% 

69% 

75% 

51% 

68% 

69% 

30% 

34% 

Foreign  Born 

51 

56 

62 

46 

62 

64 

25 

30 

15.7% 

Baden 

4 

8 

13 

5 

1 

3 

2 

4 

0.9 

Bavaria 

9 

11 

8 

7 

2 

3 

1 

5 

0.8 

Hanover 

4 

5 

5 

9 

5 

11 

5 

2 

1.1 

Hesse 

4 

6 

7 

J 

1 

1 

- 

1 

0.6 

Prussia 

16 

16 

21 

11 

35 

30 

6 

9 

3.9 

Saxony 

3 

4 

2 

2 

- 

1 

2 

1 

0.3 

Wustenberg 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

0.3 

Other 

4 

- 

- 

3 

2 

4 

- 

5 

C.2 

Not  Ident. 

4 

4 

4 

6 

16 

10 

6 

2 

7.6 

2nd  Generat. 

6 

13 

13 

6 

6 

5 

7 

4 

IRISH  13      4 

Foreign  Born  12     2.5 


17     12     10     21     25 
14     9.5     7     18     24 


2nd  Generat. 

1 

1.5 

- 

3 

2.5 

3 

3 

1 

OTHER  IMMIG. 

10 

17 

15 

10 

8 

7 

16 

12 

6.1 

(For.  Born) 

Austria 

- 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

0.2 

Bohemia 

1 

8 

8 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

0.7 

Grt.  Brit. 

2 

- 

1 

5 

5 

3 

9 

2 

2.2 

France 

2 

2 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

6 

0.6 

Switz. 

4 

3 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

0.7 

Canada 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

0.6 

Others 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

1.2 

*From  the  Tenth    Census ,     1880,    V.l,  Population,    p. 246. 
Statistics  available  only  for  foreign  born. 
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Prussian  origins.   In  contrast.  Wards  14  and  16,  which 
produced  a  smaller  winning  margin  for  socialists,  had 
more  Irish  (12  and  10%)  and  British  (5  and  3%) ,  few  Bohe- 
mians, a  much  lower  proportion  of  South  Germans  (3  and 
6%) ,  and  a  large  population  of  Prussians  (30-35%) .   A 
closer  study  of  the  economic  and  political  development  of 
the  various  German  states  of  origin  would  help  illuminate 
the  relationship  of  immigrants'  European  roots  in  work- 
ing-class culture  to  their  radicalism  in  the  United 
States. 

The  "Greenback"  wards  8,  19,  and  24,  offer  an  ob- 
vious contrast.   They  contained  the  lowest  proportion  of 
Germans  (30,  35  and  51%)  and  the  most  Irish  (17-25%). 
All  had  more  British  than  Wards  5  and  7.   In  addition. 
Ward  19  had  a  large  number  of  working-class  blacks  who 
voted  for  the  Republican  ticket. 3  2 

Ward  3  stands  midway  between  the  two  groups  exam- 
ined, with  57%  German  households,  13%  Irish,  a  scattering 
of  other  immigrants,  and  5%  blacks.   The  issue  in  this 
ward  was  not  Greenbackers  versus  socialists,  but  a  lower 
independent  vote.   Other  than  ethnic  factors  must  be 
found  to  explain  its  different  political  behavior.   The 
1880  census  contains  no  data  on  income  or  property.   But 
a  number  of  other  indicators,  including  occupation,  the 
presence  of  servants  in  households,  and  the  number  of 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  co-npelled  to  work, 
suggest  the  importance  of  economic  status  as  a  factor. 

In  terms  of  occupation,  the  difference  between  the 
substantial  German  population  of  Ward  3  and  the  other 
wards  studied  becomes  clearer.   (See  Table  3.)   Ward  3 
had  more  white  collar  heads  of  household  (43%)  and  fewer 
unskilled  workers  (4%)  than  any  other.   Ward  3  Germans 
also  tied  with  Ward  8  for  the  lowest  number  of  young 
children  working,  and  also  had  the  second  highest  number 
of  families  with  servants.   (See  Table  4  for  both  statis- 
tics.)  Altogether,  the  seven  politically  independent 
wards  had  a  significantly  larger  combined  share  of  un- 
skilled and  semi-skilled  workers  than  the  apparently  more 
prosperous  Ward  3.   All  of  the  wards  had  a  roughly  equiv- 
alent proportion  of  skilled  workers;  but  in  Ward  3,  the 
majority  of  the  working  class  was  skilled.   This  suggests 
the  possibility  that  the  impulse  for  independent  politi- 
cal action,  whether  Greenback  or  socialist,  may  not  have 
originated  among  more  skilled  workers;  or  if  it  did  so, 
it  was  in  neighborhoods  where  different  working-class  oc- 
cupational levels  had  more  opportunity  to  interact. 

There  are  also  contrasts  between  the  Greenback  and 
socialist  wards,  particularly  when  focusing  on  the  Ger- 
mans.  In  socialist  Wards  7,  14,  and  16,  the  number  of 
white  collar  heads  of  household  (17-20%)  was  signifi- 
cantly lower  than  in  the  three  Greenback  wards  (27-31%) . 
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HOUSEHOLDS  WITH  SERVANTS; 

HOUSEHOLDS  DEPENDANT  ON  LABOR  OF  CHILDREN  AGE  14  AND  UNDER 

(to  nearest  percent  of  ward  population) 

Germans  in  Ward                          Total  Ward 

Working  Working 

children  children 

Servants     under  15             Servants  under  15 


%  of 

Ward 

Ward 

3 

(57) 

5 

(69) 

7 

(75) 

8 

(51) 

14 

(68) 

16 

(69) 

19 

(30) 

3  7 

10  3 

24     (34)  3  9 


AGE,  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD 
(to  nearest  percent  of  ward) 


%  of 

Ward  Ward  21-30  31-40  41-55  56+  21-30  31-40  41-55  56+ 

3  (57)  22%  20%  37%  21%  19%  23%  39%  18% 

5  (69)  20  29  34  17  19  32  32  17 

7  (75)  21  32  30  18  20  33  30  17 

8  (51)  11  34  41  14  17  35  37  12 
14  (68)  19  32  35  14  19  35  32  13 
16  (69)  13  39  35  13  16  40  33  12 
19  (30)  22  34  34  10  18  34  36  12 
24  (34)  17  25  41  16  14  35  38  13 
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The  socialist  stronghold,  Ward  5,  with  32%  white  collar, 
is  an  obvious  exception,  but  it  is  at  this  level  that  the 
usefulness  of  a  simple  tally  begins  to  breakdown.   There 
is  no  way  of  correlating  different  indicators  with  par- 
ticular elements  in  the  population  studied.   Ward  5's 
large  German  middle  class  may  have  shunned  the  socialist 
vote  or  might  have  produced  some  of  the  radicals  who  mo- 
bilized it.   Closer  analysis  of  occupational  subcatego- 
ries in  the  seven  wards  tested  can  only  suggest  the  re- 
search that  lies  ahead.   What  relation,  for  example,  did 
Ward  24 's  large  pool  of  unskilled  laborers  or  Ward  19 's 
higher  proportion  of  semi-skilled  workers  and  low  number 
of  unskilled  have  to  do  with  their  large  Greenback  vote? 
How  did  the  large  unskilled  group  in  Ward  7  or  the  pre- 
dominance of  skilled  workers  in  Ward  14  affect  their 
higher  socialist  vote? 

The  small  number  of  young  children  working  in  the 
Greenback  Wards  8  and  19  (2-3%)  and  higher  number  of 
households  with  servants  (10-15%)  support  the  impression 
that  Greenback  wards  experienced  less  poverty  than  the 
socialist  wards,  where  child  labor  touched  4-7%  of  the 
households  and  only  3-8%  of  the  families  had  servants. 
But  heavily  Greenback  Ward  24  was  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  city,  with  its  huge  industries,  packed  boarding 
houses,  few  servants,  great  reservoir  of  unskilled  labor, 
and  nine  percent  of  its  families  partially  supported  by 
child  labor.   Both  ethnic  loyalties  and  economic  status 
may  have  inclined  its  residents  to  prefer  Greenbackers  to 
the  SLP. 

Differences  also  existed  between  Greenback  and  so- 
cialist wards  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  head  of  house- 
hold.  Two  of  the  Greenback  wards,  8  and  24,  showed  a 
somewhat  older  German  population  (the  only  immigrant 
group  separately  tallied) ,  with  55  and  57%  of  the  house- 
hold heads  forty-one  years  or  older.   (See  Table  5.) 
This  trend  was  reversed  in  Greenback  Ward  19,  where  56% 
were  forty  or  younger.   In  Ward  3,  the  average  age  was 
even  higher,  5  8%  of  German  householders  were  over  forty, 
21%  of  them  fifty-six  years  or  older.   On  the  other  hand, 
the  socialist  wards  showed  a  somewhat  younger  age  distri- 
bution, a  partial  confirmation  of  findings  on  the  rela- 
tive youth  of  radical  immigrant  leaders  in  the  United 
States. 33   Ward  5  had  only  51%  of  its  householders  over 
forty;  in  Wards  7,  14,  and  16,  a  slight  majority  were 
forty  years  or  younger. 

This  preliminary  study  of  census  data  thus  points 
toward  real  differences  in  ward  populations  which  might 
explain  the  relative  appeal  of  a  socialist  party  or  of  a 
reform  party  like  the  Greenbackers.   The  most  striking 
factor  in  the  socialist  appeal  seems  to  be  the  size  and 
composition  of  a  ward's  German  community.   A  higher  pro- 
portion of  Germans  in  a  given  neighborhood  accompanied  a 
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higher  SLP  vote,  while  the  countervailing  presence  of 
Irish,  and  possibly  British  immigrants,  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted in  more  independent  votes  channeled  to  the  GLP. 
The  regional  origin  of  German  immigrants  in  particular 
appears  to  be  important.   Socialists  gained  more  votes  in 
wards  with  stronger  links  to  the  industrialized  regions 
of  Germany.   Such  wards  offered  a  greater  likelihood  that 
working  class  cultural  traditions  might  be  translated  to 
the  New  World.   Occupational  structure,  economic  security 
and  average  age  of  the  ward  population  also  appeared  to 
be  significant.   Socialist  electoral  success  correlated 
with  a  balanced  distribution  of  working-class  occupa- 
tions, a  greater  degree  of  economic  hardship,  and  a 
younger  population. 

Rather  than  producing  definite  patterns,  however, 
the  data  suggest  areas  for  further  research  which  must 
include  more  sophisticated  correlation  of  these  and  other 
statistics,  as  well  as  exhaustive  examination  of  the  con- 
temporary press.   In  particular,  close  reading  of  the 
SLP ' s  Volkstimme   may  yield  the  names  and  political  in- 
volvement of  a  significant  number  of  St.  Louis  social- 
ists, whose  personal  backgrounds  might  be  traced  in  nar- 
rative accounts,  city  directories,  and  the  manuscript 
census  itself.   Further  study  would  test  the  Thompson- 
Gutman  model  and  clarify  the  relationship  between  ethnic 
origins  and  voting  behavior. 

Census  data  and  voting  patterns  reveal  much  about 
the  rise  of  a  socialist  party  in  St.  Louis  and  its  reli- 
ance on  an  ethnic  and  working-class  constituency.   Also 
important  to  an  understanding  of  the  socialists'  appeal 
is  an  account  of  the  disintegration  of  the  party.   While 
cultural  and  economic  factors  had  encouraged  many  workers 
to  support  socialist  candidates,  economic  prosperity  and 
increased  competition  from  trade  unions  and  traditional 
political  parties  helped  to  shift  socialists'  allegiances 
away  from  the  SLP. 

St.  Louis  socialists  played  an  active  role  in  one 
more  election,  the  city  campaign  of  April  1879.   The  SLP 
ran  as  part  of  an  Anti-Charter  coalition,  consisting 
principally  of  socialists  and  Greenbackers .   The  SLP 
platform  condemned  the  city  charter  for  regressive  taxes, 
property  qualifications  for  office,  gerrymandered  ward 
boundaries,  and  excessive  salaries  for  city  officials. 
Specific  SLP  planks  included  calls  for  clean  streets, 
sanitary  inspections,  a  balanced  budget,  control  over  of- 
ficial salaries,  and  an  end  to  city  licensing  require- 
ments for  small  businesses  .  ^^^ 

Socialist  P. A.  Meinberg  easily  won  reelection  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  from  Ward  5.   The  socialist  incumbent 
in  Ward  16  failed  to  receive  renomination, and  the  coali- 
tion candidate  selected  in  his  place  badly  trailed  the 
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Republican  and  Democratic  candidates.   The  Anti-Charter 
vote  for  at-large  City  Councilman  averaged  15.1%,  down 
from  the  independent  vote  the  previous  fall,  and  this  de- 
crease held  true  in  almost  every  ward.   The  greatest  ben- 
eficiary of  the  heated  campaign  was  the  Democratic  Party, 
which  swept  the  Republicans  from  their  control  of  city 
government. ^^ 

The  political  impact  of  the  SLP  and  its  membership 
in  St.  Louis  declined  rapidly  as  the  city's  revitalized 
labor  movement  captured  the  momentum  of  working-class 
unrest.   Albert  Currlin  claimed  seven  hundred  dues-paying 
members  of  the  SLP  in  St.  Louis  in  March  1879,  two-thirds 
of  them  German,  and  in  June  a  black  section  emerged  in 
Ward  12,  apparently  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  English- 
speaking  section.   In  November,  however,  a  party  official 
complained  that  "since  a  long  time  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  .  .  .  [pamphlets  on  Marx's  Capital}    or  any 
other  books."   This  suggested  a  falling  off  of  interest 
outside  the  remaining  membership.   The  party  seemed  to 
score  a  victory  with  the  appointment  of  socialists  W.H. 
Hilkene  and  P.J.  McGuire  as  Commissioner  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  newly-created  Missouri  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.   But  McGuire  was  soon  "astonished  and 
mortified"  when  Hilkene  demanded  that  he  cut  back  on  his 
political  work,  to  avoid  embarrassing  the  Bureau,  and 
warned  that  Hilkene  wanted  to  "run  the  Bureau  as  he 
[liked]. "36 

By  fall  of  1880,  Volkstimme    had  ceased  publication, 
and  with  membership  down  to  fifty  and  ten  in  the  two  re- 
maining party  sections,  the  local  SLP  secretary  reported 

we  are  in  very  poor  financial  condition  and 
otherwise.  .  .  .  [T]here  is  some  discension  [sic] 
among  the  workmen  here  so  the  section  has  resolved 
to  support  the  Greenback  ticket  inasmuch  as  it  is 
composed  of  men  identified  with  labor  for  some 
time,  and  socialists  belonging  to  our  party  for 
more  than  a  year. 3  7 

Despite  hopes  that  a  vigorous  campaign  in  support  of  the 
Greenback  ticket  would  bring  life  into  the  party  again, 
the  only  obvious  consequences  were  debts,  an  empty  treas- 
ury, and  a  bitter  dispute  over  which  faction  had  "legal 
title"  to  the  St.  Louis  party.   Some  socialists  had  gone 
over  to  the  ill-fated  Greenback  ticket  which  received 
only  two  percent  of  the  city  vote  in  November  1880. 
Others,  including  such  former  stalwarts  as  Albert  Currlin 
and  James  Cope,  gave  their  support  to  the  Republicans, 
who  had  endorsed  compulsory  education  and  the  eight-hour 
day.   Just  before  the  election  the  Currlin  faction  seemed 
to  have  taken  over  the  local  party  and  then  attempted  to 
repeat  the  feat  in  the  reorganized  loyal  section. 38 
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In  the  April  1881  municipal  elections,  the  surviving 
SLP  section,  down  to  forty-five  members,  was  still  "de- 
termined to  keep  .  .  .  clear  of  all  political  alliances, 
even  with  the  Greenbeckers"  and  avoid  participating  in 
the  election.   P.J.  McGuire  claimed  that  he  had  refused 
two  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the  Republicans  to  the  SLP 
in  return  for  support  of  their  mayoral  candidate,  and  he 
condemned  "Currlin  and  his  gang"  for  continuing  to  work 
with  the  local  GOP.   McGuire  also  claimed  he  blocked  a 
Republican  attempt  to  "capture  the  trades  assembly. "^9 

The  Proceedings  of  the  SLP ' s  1879  National  Congress 
offer  an  epitaph  for  the  party  in  St.  Louis.   "The  city 
has  cast  as  high  as  7000  votes  for  us,  yet  unfortunately 
these  occasions  happen  when  they  can  do  no  good  except  to 
give  opportunities  for  strong  protests  against  existing 
evils."   By  the  1879  city  elections  it  must  have  seemed 
to  the  working  class  that  if  there  was  a  new  politics  in 
St.  Louis,  it  was  sweeping  Democrats,  not  socialists, 
into  office.   They  turned  to  other  channels  for  express- 
ing their  grievances . 40 

St.  Louis  had  experienced  a  strike  of  several  hun- 
dred journeymen  tailors  in  April  1878  supported  by  sev- 
eral other  unions,  and  the  Coopers  Union  struck  during 
that  summer.   But  the  year  was  one  of  lingering  depres- 
sion, and  the  trade  unions  focused  on  organization  and 
unity  rather  than  confrontation.   A  city-wide  Trades' 
Assembly  had  emerged  early  that  year,  and  the  unions  par- 
ticipated with  enthusiasm  in  large  rallies  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Trades'  Assembly  and  the  International  Labor 
Union.   The  most  significant  labor  upsurge  began  in  1879 
and  1880,  with  little  apparent  involvement  of  the  fading 
SLP. 41 

At  the  end  of  1879,  statistics  from  the  St.  Louis 
Merchants'  Exchange  showed  significant  economic  growth  in 
a  number  of  areas,  particularly  those  vital  to  the  city's 
position  as  a  workshop  for  the  trans-Mississippi  West. 
Saddlery  grew  3  3.5%;  dry  goods,  3  5%;  hardware,  50%;  and 
iron,  150%.   By  early  1880  the  industrial  center  in  Car- 
ondelet  had  fully  recovered  from  its  years  of  depression, 
every  mill  and  furnace  operating  around  the  clock.   The 
furniture  industry,  wagon  makers,  glassworks,  flour 
mills,  breweries,  stove  manufacturers,  were  all  operating 
at  full  capacity.   As  a  striking  cabinetmaker  observed  in 
February  1880, 

We  would  have  demanded  [a  wage]  increase  long  ago, 
but  times  were  hard,  and  we  thought  we  would  strug- 
gle along  the  best  we  could,  but  now  there  has  come 
a  renewal  of  business  and  we  think  we  ought  to  share 
in  some  of  the  good  effects. 42 

In  May  1879,  the  Post-Dispatah    had  launched  another 
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scare  campaign  against  "Riotous  Reds."   This  year  it 
identified  as  the  threat  the  newly-emerged  Knights  of 
Labor.   Nothing  came  of  the  newspaper's  predictions  of  a 
nationally  coordinated  uprising  on  the  approaching  second 
anniversary  of  the  great  strike.   Yet  the  Post-Dispatah 
had  accurately  sensed  growing  labor  discontent.   The 
Trades'  Assembly  scheduled  a  July  4  march  in  support  of 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  two  weeks  later  a  wave  of  strikes 
began  which  continued  through  the  summer  and  into  the 
fall  and  gained  broad  support  from  non-striking  unions. 
The  Coopers,  Cigarmakers,  Molders,  Plasterers,  and  Hod 
Carriers  all  conducted  significant  strikes,  while  other 
crafts  made  less  successful  attempts  to  organize  walk- 
outs.  In  early  November  the  Cabinetmakers  and  Shoe- 
workers  won  major  concessions  with  merely  the  threat  of 
collective  action.   The  wave  of  strikes  and  union  organ- 
izing resumed  in  February  1880  and  continued  through  the 
spring.   Symbolizing  changed  priorities,  socialist  agita- 
tor P.J.  McGuire  played  an  active  leadership  role  among 
the  Cabinetmakers  as  his  opportunities  for  political  work 
declined.   His  role  in  a  highly  successful  1881  strike 
would  bring  him  national  attention  and  a  career  in  the 
national  trade  union  movement.   St.  Louis  workers  experi- 
enced defeats  as  well  as  victories,  but  their  struggles 
now  aimed  at  more  concrete  economic  goals  supported  by 
the  unions  than  the  political  ones  the  city's  reduced  and 
fragmented  socialists  seemed  capable  of  offering.''-' 
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Households  Ward   Population 

Tallied  (2nd   enumeration) 


3  277  14,494 

5  394  19,445 

7  253  13,143 

8  128  6,657 
14  358  20,333 
16  226  11,699 
19  141  7,229 
24  220  12,256 

I  compiled  a  representative  tally  by  locating  the  first  household  at  the 
top  of  each  page  of  the  enumeration  book.   This  furnished  a  sample  of 
1,997  households  to  be  analyzed.   I  then  recorded  the  age,  ethnicity  and 
occupational  class  of  the  person  listed  as  head  of  household.   I  defined 
specific  occupations  according  to  the  detailed  occupational  tables  in 
Stephen  Thernstrom,  The    Other    Bostonians :    Poverty    and   Progress    in    the 
American   Metropolis,     1880-1970    (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1973) ,  pp.  290-292.   My  use  of  the  term  middle  class  corresponds  to 
Thernstrom' s  upper  and  lower  white-collar  categories.   I  define  wor)cing 
class  according  to  his  sJtilled,  semi-skilled,  and  unskilled  categories. 
Given  the  variety  and  inconsistency  of  occupational  terms  selected  by 
enumerators,  the  measure  is  inexact,  particularly  in  distinguishing 
between  skilled  and  semi-skilled  or  between  upper  and  lower  white 
collar.   Nevertheless,  the  method  offers  a  rough  measure  for  contrast- 
ing to  wards  to  which  it  was  applied.   For  each  household  I  also  re- 
corded number  of  dependent  individuals,  number  of  dependents  working, 
children  fourteen  years  and  under  working,  and  the  presence  of  boarders 
and  servants.   I  did  not  correlate  different  characteristics,  with  one 
important  exception.   Given  the  prima   facie    importance  of  Germans  in  the 
socialist  movement,  I  made  two  separate  tallies,  one  of  households 
headed  by  German  immigrants  or  by  children  of  German  immigrants,  and  one 
of  all  others.   It  should  be  noted  that  by  focusing  on  heads  of  house- 
holds I  have  seriously  undercounted  second-generation  immigrants,  many 
of  whom  would  have  lived  with  first  generation  parents  even  after  enter- 
ing the  workforce.   I  have  also  given  little  attention  to  women  in  the 
census. 
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Publishers,  1974),  p.  157. 
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Dispatch,    April  2,  1879. 

41.  Evening    Post,    April  30,  May  17,  1878;  Labor   Standard,    July 

21,  28,  August  11,  1878. 

42.  Post-Dispatch,    December  31,  1879,  February  16,  April  3,  May 

22,  June  19,  1880. 

43.  See  continuing  strike  coverage  in  the  Post-Dispatch ,    May  21- 
22,  July  16,  August  11,  20-22,  September  4,  17,  22,  24,  October  19, 
November  3,  1879;  February  16,  18,  21,  23,  March  3,  April  5-6,  May  1, 
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Oipiomacy  and  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention  of  1907 


George  Sanders 


On  the  thirty- first  of  August,  1907,  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  signed  an  agreement  in  St.  Petersburg  which  estab- 
lished a  formal  understanding  between  the  two  countries  re- 
garding the  potentially  explosive  region  of  Central  Asia. 
The  agreement,  known  as  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  of  1907, 
secured  a  temporary  status  quo  between  the  two  imperialist 
giants  in  the  highly  coveted  regions  of  Tibet,  Persia,  and 
Afghanistan.   For  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  vied  for  positions  of  influence  in  this  "buffer 
zone"  separating  their  empires.   Mutual  distrust  encouraged 
their  imperial  rivalry,  and  more  than  once  the  tense  climate 
threatened  to  explode  into  war.   Russia's  interest  in  the 
region  was  motivated  in  part  by  a  process  of  expansion  not 
unlike  the  American  movement  west.   Just  as  American  policy 
once  tested  the  Mexican  will  to  resist  "manifest  destiny," 
carrying  with  it  the  desire  to  secure  natural  frontiers, 
Russia  pressed  southward  in  search  of  what  it  considered  to 
be  God-given  boundaries.   Great  Britain  coveted  the  territory 
as  protection  against  hostile  Russian  action  toward  India  and 
as  a  source  of  trade.   The  convention  curtailed  the  rivalry 
and  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Entente  of  Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Historians  have  traditionally  associated  the  convention 
with  the  rise  of  European  alliances  that  played  an  important 
role  in  the  coming  of  the  First  World  War.   An  unfortunate 
result  of  this  interpretation  has  been  to  view  the  convention 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  international  events.   This  per- 
spective argues  that  Russia,  weakened  by  the  debacle  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  and  internal  revolution,  was  naturally 
conciliatory  toward  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain.   Britain 
wished  to  counterbalance  the  strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
and  therefore  was  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
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Russia. 1   In  spite  of  these  motives  for  entente,  successful 
negotiations  depended  upon  the  determined  efforts  of  British 
and  Russian  diplomats.   Contrary  to  the  smooth  negotiations 
implied  by  the  traditional  interpretation,  an  examination  of 
British  and  Russian  documents  related  to  the  convention  re- 
veals the  tenuous  nature  of  the  settlement  between  the  two 
nations.   Only  through  the  perseverance  of  British  ambassador 
Arthur  Nicolson  and  Russian  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
Alexander  P.  Izvolskii,  were  Russia  and  Britain  able  to  con- 
clude the  convention. 

Preliminary  discussions  suggested  that  both  sides  de- 
sired an  agreement.   King  Edward  of  England  met  with 
Izvolskii,  then  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Copenhagen  in  April 
1904,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  discussion,  Russia  and  Eng- 
land agreed  to  arrange  for  more  substantial  talks  on  Anglo- 
Russian  relations  in  Central  Asia.   The  burden  of  negotia- 
tions during  Russia's  war  with  Japan,  a  critical  period,  fell 
to  Charles  Hardinge,  the  British  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Hardinge  maintained  cordial  relations  between  the  two  nations 
despite  Russia's  displeasure  over  the  1902  British  alliance 
with  Japan.   Later,  he  was  appointed  permanent  Under-Secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  position  he  used  to  promote  a 
favorable  attitude  toward  rapprochement  with  Russia. 2 

Russia  quickly  seized  the  opportunity  of  Hardinge's 
appointment  to  reopen  negotiations  with  Great  Britain. 
In  London,  the  Russian  ambassador.  Count  Benkendorf,  ap- 
proached the  Foreign  Office  regarding  the  status  of  Anglo- 
Russian  relations.   Benkendorf  favored  an  agreement  with  Bri- 
tain.  He  met  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  in  order  to  gauge  the  British  at- 
titudes toward  Russia.   Carefully  feeling  his  way,  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  suggested  that  England  had  shown  a  tendency 
to  cooperate  with  Russia  and  that  Russia  had  viewed  this  with 
much  satisfaction.   Although  Benkendorf  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
cuss the  issue  of  Central  Asia,  he  regarded  the  matter  as  one 
for  further  consideration. 

Secretary  of  State  Grey  conveyed  the  essence  of  his 
conversation  with  Benkendorf  in  a  dispatch  to  Cecil  Spring- 
Rice,  the  charge  d'affaires  of  the  British  embassy  in  St. 
Petersburg.   Grey  gathered  that  Benkendorf 's  complimentary 
remarks  signaled  Russia's  desire  for  an  entente  with  Britain 
similar  to  Great  Britain's  tie  with  France.   Grey  also  al- 
luded to  Russia's  recent  disaster  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
and  indicated  that  it  now  might  be  easier  for  Great  Britain 
to   cooperate  with  Russia  than  it  had  been  a  few  years  ear- 
lier.  Grey's  remarks  implied  that  the  Foreign  Office  felt 
Ltself  in  a  superior  negotiating  position  and  therefore  could 
)btain  an  agreement  favoring  Great  Britain. 3 

In  the  spring  of  1906,  Izvolskii  became  Russian  minis- 
er  of  foreign  affairs.   Just  as  Hardinge's  appointment  to 
he  position  of  permanent  under-secretary  greatly  improved 
he  climate  for  discussion,  Izvolskii 's  new  role  as  Russian 
oreign  minister  created  a  favorable  condition  for  negotia- 
ions.   Izvolskii  revealed  in  his  memoirs  that  he  had  visited 
(enkendorf  in  London  prior  to  the  opening  of  discussions  with 
;rey,  at  which  time  both  had  agreed  to  pursue  a  rapprochement 
'ith  Britain.'* 

Although  the  diplomatic  corps  of  both  nations  were 
eady  to  do  business  in  the  spring  of  1906,  it  took  fifteen 
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months  to  reach  an  accord.   Nicolson  and  Izvolskii  had  to 
overcome  traditional  hostilities  between  factions  in  England  and 
Russia.   Ambassador  Nicolson  entered  St.  Petersburg  in  late 
spring  with  the  intention  of  continuing  the  discussions  begun 
by  Benkendorf.   To  this  end  Grey  gave  his  wholehearted  sup- 
port.  If  the  British  were  to  avoid  the  "old,  bad  rut"  which 
had  often  pushed  them  to  the  verge  of  war  with  Russia,  Grey 
believed  a  definite  agreement  would  be  necessary. 5   Both  Grey 
and  Nicolson  felt,  however,  that  a  general  statement  of  al- 
liance would  be  difficult  to  obtain  given  what  they  perceived 
were  traditional  antagonisms  between  Englishmen  and  Russians. 
Nicolson  wrote  that  he  thought  the  British  should  restrict 
the  discussions  to  "a  matter-of-fact  treatment  of  the  respec- 
tive British  and  Russian  interests  in  certain  specific  re- 
gions."^  By  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  general  agreement  and  by 
assuming  the  responsibility  of  negotiating  on  specific  topics 
to  which  only  small  concessions  could  be  offered,  the  British 
created  a  very  delicate  diplomatic  situation  for  themselves. 
The  burden  of  this  situation  fell  on  Nicolson. 

As  Nicolson  familiarized  himself  with  the  requirements 
of  office  in  St.  Petersburg  in  late  May,  rumors  of  an  Anglo- 
Russian  entente  appeared  in  the  Russian  press.   Almost  imme- 
diately the  German  ambassador  queried  Izvolskii  on  these  re- 
ports.  Fearing  diplomatic  isolation  between  France  and  Rus- 
sia, the  Germans  were  apprehensive  about  negotiations  between 
London  and  St.  Petersburg.   Izvolskii  was  anxious  not  to 
alarm  the  Germans  and  replied  to  the  ambassador  that  no  for- 
mal arrangements  had  taken  place.   The  British  and  Russians 
had  only  engaged  in  discussions  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
status  quo  in  Central  Asia.   The  German  ambassador  declared 
that  the  German  government  would  remain  happy  as  long  as  no 
damage  was  done  to  German  interests.   Izvolskii  replied  that 
any  action  affecting  Germany's  railway  interests  would  be 
discussed  beforehand  with  the  German  government.   In  London 
Grey  told  Benkendorf  that  nothing  was  further  from  Great 
Britain's  desire  than  to  use  friendship  with  Russia  as  a 
lever  to  create  difficulties  with  Germany. ^ 

In  addition  to  a  temporary  lack  of  German  opposition, 
Nicolson  found  a  favorable  change  in  the  traditionally  hos- 
tile Russian  press.   This  new  source  of  Russian  support  did 
not  go  unnoticed  by  the  British  Foreign  Office.   In  notations 
from  the  minutes  of  a  Foreign  Office  docket,  Hardinge  sug- 
gested that  the  friendly  tendency  in  the  Russian  press  should 
be  "carefully  nursed  until  it  bears  fruit."   Nicolson  also 
benefited  initially  from  the  positive  attitude  taken  by  Par- 
liament.  Responding  to  early  reports  in  the  English  press 
that  an  agreement  between  Britain  and  Russia  was  imminent. 
Grey  stated  in  Parliament  that  although  no  such  agreement  ex- 
isted, cooperation  between  Russia  and  England  had  strength- 
ened friendly  relations.   Parliament  responded  with  cheers.^ 

With  conditions  clearly  in  favor  of  fruitful  negotia- 
tions, Nicolson  paid  his  first  visit  to  Izvolskii.   On 
May  29,  1906  he  informed  Izvolskii  that  he  was  instructed  to 
exchange  views  on  several  important  matters  but  made  no  men- 
tion of  an  entente,  although  Nicolson  thoroughly  understood 
the  implications  of  an  exchange  of  views.   He  reassured 
Izvolskii  that  Great  Britain  did  not  seek  to  injure  any  third 
power  (Germany)  in  the  course  of  discussions.   That  night 
Nicolson  entered  his  impressions  of  the  situation  in  his 
diary.   He  felt  his  overtures  were  received  in  good  faith, 
but  was  wary  of  the  minister's  preoccupation  with  Germany.^ 
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Nicolson's  initial  audience  with  the  Tsar  was  also  en- 
couraging,  Nicholas  held  a  favorable  opinion  toward  the 
prospect  of  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain.   He  was  equally 
pleased  to  see  public  opinion  in  Britain  well  disposed  toward 
an  understanding  with  Russia.   According  to  Nicolson,  the 
Tsar's  desire  that  the  forthcoming  negotiations  should  lead 
to  an  agreement  would  "doubtless  exercise  a  useful  influence 
over  the  attitude  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. "1° 
Nicolson  did  not  foresee  at  this  time  that  militaristic  and 
nationalistic  pressures  within  Russia  would  force  the  Tsar  to 
equivocate  in  support  of  an  agreement,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
Izvolskii  who  would  seek  most  actively  an  agreement  with  Brit- 
ain,  Nicolson's  inability  to  fully  understand  Izvolskii 's 
position  resulted  both  from  Izvolskii' s  unwillingness  to  re- 
veal his  hand  and,  as  Nicolson  believed,  from  Izvolskii 's 
fear  of  a  negative  German  reaction  to  Anglo-Russian  talks . H 
Nicolson  blamed  the  German  influence  in  St.  Petersburg  for 
Izvolskii 's  lack  of  candor  and  even  expressed  the  opinion 
that  given  the  right  circumstances  Russia  and  Germany  would 
form  an  intimate  alliance. 12 

Izvolskii  had  to  contend  with  the  sympathy  shown  to 
Germany  by  the  Tsarina  and  several  high  officials  at  court. 
This  sympathy  confirmed  Nicolson's  opinion  that  Germany 
weighed  heavily  on  Izvolskii 's  mind.   Thus,  Nicolson  wrote  to 
Grey  that  it  was  still  too  early  to  determine  in  which  camp 
Izvolskii  stood.   Given  the  enthusiasm  for  an  agreement 
Izvolskii  had  displayed  in  his  earlier  conversations  with 
Edward  and  then  Nicholas,  however,  Nicolson's  fears  appear 
exaggerated. 13   Although  Izvolskii  certainly  kept  the  German 
influence  in  mind,  he  still  desired  rapprochement. 

The  summer  of  1906  almost  saw  the  unraveling  of  the 
negotiations,  as  discussions  ran  afoul  of  Russian  domestic 
concerns.   By  the  end  of  July,  the  Russian  government's  pre- 
occupation with  the  Duma  and  agrarian  reform  had  moved  the 
Russians  away  from  the  negotiating  table.   The  British  held 
grave  doubts  about  the  stability  of  the  Russian  government. 
The  Foreign  Office  questioned  the  practicality  of  continuing 
discussions  with  Russia,  and  on  July  29,  Grey  and  Hardinge 
asked  Nicolson  to  suspend  negotiations.   Nicolson  did  not 
wish  to  forsake  two  months  of  discussion  and  suggested  that 
talks  continue  on  the  assumption  that  Great  Britain  was  deal- 
ing with  a  stable  government, 14   He  believed  the  British  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  continuing  the  negotiations,  but  would 
risk  losing  all  influence  in  Russia  if  they  ended  the  discus- 
sions for  fear  of  a  Russian  government  collapse.   The  Foreign 
Office  cautiously  accepted  Nicolson's  argument  and  averted  a 
breakdown  in  negotiations.   In  addition  to  reservations 
within  the  Foreign  Office,  the  English  press  began  a  barrage 
of  attacks  against  Russian  autocracy.   Many  Russian  writers 
returned  to  the  topic  they  knew  best,  Anglophobia.   Tension 
mounted  between  negotiators  and  their  governments  as  the 
press  of  both  nations  waged  a  war  of  words.   Russian  Prime 
Minister  Stolypin  announced  that  he  regretted  the  English 
press's  hostility  toward  the  Russian  government.!^ 

Negotiations  were  somewhat  improved  by  ambassador  to 
Constantinople  I.  A.  Zinoviev's  letter  to  St.  Petersburg 
which  argued  for  the  desirability  of  an  agreement.   Zinoviev 
wanted  England's  consent  to  revise  the  London  Conference  of 
1871  in  order  to  allow  Russian  warships  to  pass  through  the 
Straits  of  Constantinople.   Consequently,  he  was  sympathetic 
to  the  idea  of  reaching  a  settlement.  He  wrote  to  St.  Petersburg 
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reviewing  the  origins  and  the  course  of  negotiations  and  em- 
phasizing the  good  intentions  of  both  Russia  and  England  in 
attempting  to  address  the  misunderstandings  between  the  two 
countries.   Zinoviev's  letter  was  secret,  and  it  is  unclear 
how  influential  its  contents  were  in  St.  Petersburg.   Since 
Russia  eventually  solicited  an  English  response  to  the 
Straits  question,  Zinoviev's  letter  probably  had  struck  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  some  of  the  policy  makers  in  St.  Peters- 
burg.  Zinoviev's  positive  approach  to  Anglo-Russian  rela- 
tions and  his  attitude  on  the  Straits  question  pleased 
Izvolskii.   Zinoviev's  letter  served  the  same  cause  as 
Nicolson's  persuasive  dispatch  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the 
negotiations  continued.!^ 

In  the  fall  of  1906,  members  of  Parliament  and  repre- 
sentatives from  municipal  and  educational  organizations 
planned  to  send  a  deputation  with  a  memorial  to  the  recently 
dissolved  first  Duma  expressing  good  will  and  support  for  the 
Duma's  efforts. 17   The  Russian  government  understandably 
viewed  this  action  as  interference  in  Russian  internal  af- 
fairs.  Izvolskii  conveyed  the  Russian  objections  to  Nicol- 
son,  expressing  his  fear  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats 
would  incorrectly  perceive  the  memorial  as  the  opinion  of  the 
British  government.   Izvolskii  did  not  expect  the  British 
government  to  stop  the  delegation,  but  he  did  ask  for  an  of- 
ficial disclaimer.   He  warned  of  the  opposition  growing  in 
Russia  against  the  memorial  and  cited  articles  in  the  Novoe 
Vremya    and  Kolokol   which  called  it  a  national  insult. 1^   For- 
tunately, the  deputation  was  cancelled  and  the  memorial  was 
handed  privately  to  the  former  president  of  the  Duma. 19   Al- 
though Foreign  Office  pressure  may  have  influenced  the  dele- 
gation's decision.  Foreign  Office  dockets  recorded  no  evi- 
dence of  such  pressure.   Notations  on  one  internal  Foreign 
Office  docket  suggest  that  Grey  had  no  information  explaining 
why  the  delegation  was  forced  to  abandon  its  plans. 20   The 
ultimate  effect  of  the  entire  episode  was  to  distract  the 
British  and  Russian  negotiators  and  thereby  directly  prolong 
the  discussions. 

Negotiations  slowed  to  a  trickle  in  the  winter  as 
Izvolskii  concentrated  on  Russo-Japanese  relations  in  the  Far 
East.   Nicolson  wrote  that  Izvolskii  continued  to  keep  him- 
self well  informed  of  the  climate  in  Berlin  and  consequently 
acted  with  extreme  caution  in  his  negotiations  with  England 
and  Japan.   The  British  Foreign  Office  offered  a  stimulant  to 
the  discussions  by  suggesting  that  Russia  submit  a  proposal 
on  the  Straits  question.   The  move  delighted  Izvolskii,  but 
the  Russians  eventually  recognized  the  British  offer  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  "carrot  on  a  stick"  tactic,  and  negotiations 
once  again  bogged  down. 21   The  major  stumbling  block  at  this 
juncture  was  the  indecisiveness  of  the  Russian  government  in 
constructing  a  coherent  policy  for  Central  Asia.   Izvolskii 
pressed  the  Russian  government  to  formulate  a  policy  which 
would  serve  as  the  basis  for  his  talks  with  Nicolson.   Rus- 
sia's top  officials  met  to  discuss  the  Russian  position  re- 
garding Persia  on  February  1,  1907.   In  addition  to  Izvolskii 
and  Benkendorf,  the  minister  of  finance,  minister  of  trade 
and  industry,  and  the  commander  of  the  general  staff  attended 
the  meeting.   Without  question  Izvolskii  was  the  dominant 
figure  during  the  conference.   The  group  agreed  that  it  was 
unrealistic  to  think  that  all  of  Persia  should  fall  under 
Russian  control.   Izvolskii  was  in  favor  of  establishing 
spheres  of  influence  as  the  most  suitable  means  for  reducing 
conflict  with  England  in  the  region.   In  order  to  mollify  the 
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general  staff's  concern  for  Russia's  strategic  interests, 
Izvolskii  accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  general  staff  to 
take  its  suggested  maximum  boundaries  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion with  England. 22 

The  British  were  pleased  with  Russia's  stand  on  Persia. 
As  Grey  stated  in  his  memoirs,  Russia's  southward  momentum 
had  increased  British  apprehensions  in  the  region. 2  3   with 
Russia's  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  spheres  of  influence, 
the  British  desire  to  see  Persia  form  a  buffer  state  between 
the  two  countries  was  realized.   Not  surprisingly,  however, 
difficulties  arose  over  the  issue  of  Russia's  strategic  in- 
terests.  In  a  dispatch  to  Grey,  Nicolson  presented  the  Rus- 
sian position  on  Seistan  province. 24   The  abandonment  of 
Seistan  to  England  would  alter  the  strategic  status  quo  in 
the  region,  and  the  proximity  of  Seistan  to  the  Indian  fron- 
tier deeply  concerned  the  Foreign  Office.   The  English  proved 
intransigent,  and  only  under  pressure  from  Izvolskii  did  the 
Russians  agree  to  British  control  of  Seistan.   On  April  2, 
discussions  on  Persia  ended,  and  the  results  were  later  in- 
corporated into  the  convention.   Izvolskii  had  gained  his 
first  victory  against  his  opponents  in  the  Russian 
government. 

The  question  of  Afghanistan  presented  a  more  serious 
challenge  to  the  negotiations  than  Persia.   While  Britain 
clearly  wanted  to  secure  recognition  that  Afghanistan  was 
outside  Russia's  sphere  of  influence,  Russian  officials  ar- 
gued about  their  goals  in  Afghanistan. 25   izvolskii  presided 
over  a  special  meeting  on  April  14,  hoping  to  gain  the  same 
support  he  eventually  received  on  the  Persian  issue. 
Izvolskii  set  the  tenor  of  the  meeting  by  referring  to  the 
Afghan  question  as  the  most  serious  problem  of  all.   Again  he 
stressed  the  importance  of  establishing  good  relations  with 
England,  calling  an  Anglo-Russian  agreement  a  new  and  power- 
ful guarantee  for  peace.   He  asked  the  members  of  the  meeting 
to  aid  all  effort  toward  the  successful  conclusion  of  discus- 
sions and  to  avoid  pressing  the  English  for  concessions  or 
territorial  advantages.   Believing  that  Izvolskii  asked  for 
too  great  a  sacrifice  from  Russia,  significant  opposition 
arose  against  him.   The  pro-German  group  argued  that  Russia 
would  lose  both  territory  and  the  friendship  of  Germany.   The 
war  clique  viewed  an  Anglo-Russian  agreement  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  continuation  of  Russian  expansion  in  Central  Asia. 
Izvolskii  was  unsuccessful  at  this  meeting  in  convincing  the 
opposition  that  an  agreement  with  England  was  in  Russia's 
best  interest. 26 

The  difficulty  Izvolskii  experienced  in  gaining  consent 
from  the  military  and  pro-German  cliques  for  a  conciliatory 
approach  to  Afghanistan  hindered  his  talks  with  Nicolson. 
The  British  Foreign  Office  questioned  what  it  viewed  as  an 
unreasonable  delay  in  receiving  an  expression  of  Russian 
policy  in  Afghanistan.   Izvolskii  apologized  to  Nicolson  for 
the  delay,  explaining  quite  honestly  that  to  ensure  an  agree- 
ment, he  would  need  to  obtain  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
other  Russian  departments  besides  his  own  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs.   Grey  wrote  to  Nicolson  questioning  Russia's  good 
faith.   But  Nicolson  assured  Grey  that  the  Russians  were  sin- 
cere in  their  negotiations,  that  they  would  abide  by  the 
agreements  reached  thus  far,  and  that  the  discussions  should 
continue. 2  7   The  Foreign  Office,  fully  confident  of  Nicol- 
son' s  opinion,  waited  for  a  response  from  the  Russians.   Just 
one  week  after  Nicolson 's  assurance  to  Grey,  the  Russians 
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presented  Nicolson  with  a  draft  agreement  on  Afghanistan. 28 
The  essence  of  the  draft  called  for  the  Russian  recognition 
of  Afghanistan  as  outside  the  Russian  sphere  of  influence, 
but  stipulated  that  Russian  trade  and  customs  regulations  be 
of  equal  authority  as  Britain's  trade  and  customs  regulations 
with  Afghanistan.   Furthermore,  Britain  would  agree  neither 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  nor  to 
annex  or  occupy  any  portion  of  Afghan  territory. 2  9   in  short, 
the  Russians  wanted  to  establish  Afghanistan  as  a  buffer 
state  with  neither  side  exercising  special  privileges.   The 
British  received  the  draft  well.   In  the  minutes  of  a  Foreign 
Office  docket  dated  May  21,  Hardinge  wrote,  "On  the  whole 
M.  Iswolsky's  [sic]  draft  Convention  is  much  more  favourable 
than  we  had  any  reason  to  anticipate  and  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  it  into  proper  shape."   In  this  case 
proper  shape  meant  ensuring  England's  special  position  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  rejecting  the  Russian  proposal  of  a  buffer 
state,  which  implied  equal  status  for  both  Russia  and  Brit- 
ain.  The  Foreign  Office  counter-draft  removed  the  term 
"buffer  state,"  changed  "Britain  would  not  annex"  to  "Britain 
expresses  no  desire  to  annex"  Afghan  territory,  and  supported 
the  policy  of  "open  door"  for  British  and  Russian  trade. 30 
By  spring,  Russia  and  Britain  had  taken  positive  and  concrete 
steps  toward  reaching  agreement  over  Afghanistan. 

Nicolson  still  encountered  substantial  difficulty  gain- 
ing Russian  acceptance  of  the  British  draft.   In  a  conversa- 
tion with  Izvolskii,  the  Russian  complained  to  Nicolson  of 
the  unfair  clause  concerning  annexation.   Izvolskii  pointed 
out  that  for  Russia  it  was  unconditional,  but  for  Britain  it 
depended  on  the  observance  of  a  1905  treaty  signed  with  the 
Amir.   Russia  was  not  pleased  that  frontier  arrangements  had 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  Amir  who  could  nullify  any  measures 
beneficial  to  Russia.   The  British  Foreign  Office  refused  to 
redraw  the  counter-draft.   Grey  wrote  to  Nicolson  that  Brit- 
ain would  stand  firm  on  the  annexation  principle  for  fear 
that  Russia  would  use  the  agreement  as  a  pretext  for  inter- 
vention.  A  few  days  later  Izvolskii  expressed  the  concern 
that  England  might  annex  all  of  Afghanistan.   Clearly,  both 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  were  becoming  increasingly  suspi- 
cious of  each  other's  intentions. 31 

Nicolson  long  suspected  that  Izvolskii  experienced  tre- 
mendous pressure  from  the  Russian  general  staff.   Izvolskii 
himself  had  admitted  to  Nicolson  that  his  continued  support 
of  a  pro-British  line  faced  strong  internal  opposition. ^2   on 
August  11,  the  Russian  government  held  another  conference 
which  once  again  reflected  the  dissension  among  top  Russian 
officials.   Izvolskii  urged  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  to  concentrate  on  the  broad  issue  of  establishing 
good  relations  with  England  rather  than  on  quarreling  over 
points  which  were  relatively  unimportant.   But  his  arguments 
met  with  the  same  objections  encountered  in  the  previous 
meetings.   The  next  day  the  Tsar  and  Russian  general  staff 
went  on  maneuvers,  leaving  Izvolskii  without  a  great  deal  of 
support  in  his  negotiations  with  Nicolson.   Nicolson  pre- 
sented Izvolskii  with  a  memorandum  from  the  British  Foreign 
Office  concerning  changes  made  in  the  Russian  draft  which 
Izvolskii  was  unable  to  forward  to  the  Tsar. 33 

This  untimely  delay  further  aggravated  the  already 
tense  climate,  and  Nicolson  did  not  learn  of  the  Tsar's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  text  until  August  25.   The  council  remained 
opposed  to  the  article  on  commerce,  however,  because  it  did 
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not  guarantee  equality  of  customs  duties.   The  majority 
of  members  also  objected  to  Izvolskii's  suppression 
of  the  clause  in  which  Great  Britain  was  to  agree 
not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghani- 
stan nor  annex  Afghan  territory. 34   Without  question  the  Rus- 
sian government  was  divided  over  the  prospect  of  an  agreement 
with  the  British  and  reluctant  to  concede  terms  to  them. 
Only  Izvolskii,  Stolypin,  and  a  member  of  the  council  unnamed 
in  Russian  documents  supported  the  text.   Izvolskii  consid- 
ered the  council's  rejection  a  personal  attack  on  himself  and 
threatened  to  resign  if  the  Tsar  accepted  the  council's  deci- 
sion.  In  London,  Grey  expressed  his  frustration  at  the 
events  in  Russia  and  the  slow  course  of  discussions.   Saying 
that  bigger  issues  than  even  those  in  the  agreement  were  at 
stake,  he  reiterated  the  importance  of  an  understanding  with 
Russia  in  Central  Asia  as  the  first  step  in  making  possible 
friendly  relations  with  her  elsewhere. 3  5 

A  major  breakthrough  in  negotiations  occurred  on 
August  28  when  Izvolskii,  at  the  request  of  the  minister  of 
commerce,  asked  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  write  a  note 
clarifying  the  British  position  on  trade  in  Afghanistan. 
Grey  replied  that  the  British  position  was  already  perfectly 
clear,  but  included  a  note  which  specified  duties  within  the 
framework  of  "equality  of  treatment"  in  trade  relations  with 
Afghanistan.   Izvolskii  appeased  the  minister  of  commerce  and 
apparently  convinced  the  rest  of  the  council  that  Britain 
would  not  change  its  position  on  the  issue  of  annexation. 
Russia's  best  interests,  he  asserted,  would  be  served  by 
signing  the  treaty.   On  August  31,  Nicolson  and  Izvolskii 
signed  the  convention  in  St.  Petersburg. 36 

The  final  text  of  the  agreement  concerning  Afghanistan 
reflected  the  arduous  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Brit- 
ain.  Article  I  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  a  buffer  state, 
as  Great  Britain  promised  not  to  alter  the  political  status 
quo  in  Afghanistan.   The  British  would  exercise  their  in- 
fluence in  Afghanistan  only  in  a  very  pacific  sense.   They 
would  not  take,  nor  encourage  Afghanistan  to  take,  any  meas- 
ures threatening  to  Russia.   The  Russians  declared  that  they 
recognized  Afghanistan  as  outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  in- 
fluence and  that  they  would  not  send  agents  into  Afghanistan. 
Article  II  affirmed  Britain's  intention  not  to  annex  nor  oc- 
cupy Afghan  territory  as  stipulated  in  the  1905  treaty  with 
the  Amir.   Article  III  allowed  Russian  and  Afghan  authorities 
to  establish  relations  on  their  frontiers  for  the  settlement 
of  nonpolitical  questions.   Article  IV  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  of  commercial  opportunity  in  Afghanistan. 
Article  V  made  the  agreement  contingent  upon  the  consent  of 
the  Amir. 3  7 

Most  historians  view  the  agreement  as  a  success  for 
British  diplomacy.   The  terms  accepted  were  for  the  most  part 
those  formulated  by  the  Foreign  Office.   Most  noticeable  was 
England's  right,  under  Article  II,  to  annex  or  occupy  Afghan 
territory  if  the  Treaty  of  1905  were  violated.   Russia,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  prohibited  by  Article  I  from  any  form  of 
occupation  or  annexation  of  Afghan  territory.   While  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  agreement  suggested  a  buffer  state,  England 
received  through  the  agreement  a  more  favorable  position. 

This  analysis  overlooks  the  success  of  Izvolskii's  for- 
eign policy.  The  Russian  foreign  minister  overcame  consider- 
able opposition  among  the  general  staff,  the  council  of  mini- 
sters, the  Tsar,  and  the  press  to  realize  his  goal  of  an 
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agreement  with  Britain.   He  achieved  an  understanding  with 
Britain  without  considerable  sacrifice  to  Russia.   Were  it 
not  for  Izvoiskii,  the  expansionist  and  pro-German  factions 
in  the  Russian  government  would  have  made  an  agreement  impos- 
sible.  Like  Izvoiskii,  Nicolson  overcame  significant  opposi- 
tion.  He  successfully  fought  the  British  press  and  skepti- 
cism in  the  Foreign  Office.   A  more  accurate  description  of 
the  agreement  would  characterize  it  as  a  success  for  the 
diplomats  in  both  countries. 

Despite  the  successes  of  the  foreign  offices,  those  who 
had  attacked  the  concept  of  an  agreement  while  it  was  being 
negotiated  continued  to  criticize  it  after  its  successful 
conclusion.   The  Russian  press  disparaged  Izvoiskii' s  con- 
cessions and  Lord  Curzon,  an  influential  opponent  of  the 
agreement,  called  it  a  surrender  of  one  hundred  years  of 
British  diplomacy.   Yet,  at  least  in  Nicolson's  case,  praise 
came  from  the  King  of  England.   In  a  private  letter  to 
Hardinge,  Edward  wrote: 

I  was  delighted  to  get  Grey's  and  Nicolson's  cypher 
telegrams  last  night  telling  me  that  the  'Anglo- 
Russian  Convention'  had  been  signed  at  St.  Peters- 
burg.  It  must  be  a  great  relief  to  your  and  Grey's 
minds  and  Nicolson  deserves  the  greatest   praise  for 
having  carried  out  these  most  difficult  negotiations 
with  such  skill  and  perseverence. 38 

The  difficulties  and  delays  which  characterized  the  ne- 
gotiations between  England  and  Russia  suggest  that  the  foun- 
dations for  an  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement  were  infirm.   The 
British  Foreign  Office  believed  that  a  lasting  commitment 
from  Russia  would  have  to  be  nurtured  carefully.   Nicolson 
worried  that  any  serious  check  to  the  new  relationship  might 
destroy  it  in  its  infancy.   His  fears  began  to  materialize  as 
Russia  grew  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements. 
On  the  eve  of  Russia's  revolution  the  convention  was  revised 
considerably  through  secret  wartime  treaties.   The  bond  that 
kept  the  two  countries  together  was  a  mutual  distrust  of  Ger- 
many's boisterous  militarism.   A  less  demanding  and  more  con- 
ciliatory Germany  could  have  achieved  what  the  Triple  Al- 
liance attempted  to  achieve  during  World  War  I,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Triple  Entente.   Were  Britain  and  Russia  not 
drawn  together  by  a  fear  of  hostile  German  actions,  their 
agreement  over  Central  Asia  probably  would  have  floundered  in 
the  face  of  serious  differences,  and  the  later  transformation 
of  Lhe  Ancjlo-Russidn  Convention  into  the  stronger  Triple  En- 
tente woLiid  liavc  been  unlikely. 

NOTES 

1-   The  standard  account  of  the  convention  is  Rogers  Piatt 
Churchill's  The    Anglo-Russian    Convention    of    1907    (Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa: 
Torch  Press,  1939) .   Churchill  minimized  the  significance  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  British  and  Russians,  writing  that  the  "elusive- 
ness"  of  the  convention  finally  yielded  to  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional relations  (p.  168) .   Similar  discussions  of  the  convention  per- 
vade general  diplomatic  histories  and  anthologies  of  sources  and  docu- 
ments.  Rene  Albrecht-Carrie' s  A    Diplomatic    Hiatory    of   Europe    Since 
the    CoK.jresis    of    Vienna     (New  York:  Harper,  1958),  pp.  255-259,  merely 
suggests  that  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  created  conditions  favor- 
able to  rapprochement  between  Britain  and  Russia.   W.  Henry  Coo)ce  and 
Edith  P.  Stickney  comment  in  Headings    in    European    International    Rela- 
tions   (:iince    1879)     (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1931),  p.  178,  that 
the  convention  was  "an  obvious  complement  to  the  Anglo-French  Entente 
of  1904."   They  just  mentioned  political  differences  which  "hampered" 
the  conclusion  of  the  agreement.   The  omission  of  more  detailed  ac- 
counts indicates  that  historians  have  not  viewed  the  negotiating 
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APPENDIX 

These    doauiii,,>t  L^    are    reprinted   uith    the    original    grammar   and   punctuation. 

I.     Russian  Draft  Convention  on  Afghanistan  (May  15,  1907),  as 
written  by  Arthur  Nicolson  to  Edward  Grey: 

Article  I  states  that  Afghanistan  shall  form  a  buffer  State. 
Art.  II.   Russian  Government  recognize  Afghanistan  as  outside 
sphere  of  Russian  influence,  and  engage  that  all  their  political 
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relations  with  Afghanistan  shall  be  conducted  through  intermediary  of 
His  Majesty's  Government. 

Art.  III.   Great  Britain  engages  not  to  annex  or  occupy  any  por- 
tion of  Afghanistan  or  its  dependencies,  or  interfere  in  internal  af- 
fairs of  country.   British  Government  will  only  exercise  their  in- 
fluence in  Afghanistan  in  a  pacific  sense,  and  will  not  themselves 
take,  or  encourage  Afghanistan  to  take,  any  measures  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  threatening  Russian  frontier. 

Art.  IV.   Russia  engages  not  to  send  any  agents  into  Afghanistan. 
If  in  the  future  the  development  of  commerce  clearly  shows  utility  of 
commercial  agents  the  two  Governments  will  exchange  views  on  the 
subject. 

Art.  V.  The  Russian  and  Afghan  authorities  specially  designated 
for  the  purpose  may  establish  direct  relations  with  each  other  for  the 
settlement  of  local  questions  of  a  non-political  character. 

Art.  VI.   Russian  Government  declare  that  they  do  not  at  present 
apply,  and  engage  not  to  do  so  in  the  future,  any  special  measures  in 
favour  of  Russian  commerce  with  Afghanistan  other  than  those  which  may 
be  adopted  in  regard  to  Russian  trade  in  general  with  all  countries. 

Art.  VII.   Russian  trade,  traders,  and  subjects  shall  be  placed 
on  same  footing  in  Afghanistan  as  British  of  British-Indian  trade, 
traders,  and  subjects,  and  will  profit  by  the  same  facilities  which  the 
latter  enjoy  at  present,  or  may  hereafter  acquire. 

It  is  understood  that  a  uniform  customs  .  .  .  shall  be  estab- 
lished along  whole  of  Afghanistan. 

II.    British  Counterdraft  on  Afghanistan  (May  29,  1907),  as  sent  to 
Arthur  Nicolson  from  Edward  Grey: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  in  order  to  assure  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  their  respective  frontiers  in  Central  Asia,  and  to  maintain 
there  a  solid  and  lasting  peace,  have  agreed  as  follows :-- 

Article  I.   The  Russian  Government  recognize  Afghanistan  as  out- 
side the  sphere  of  Russian  influence,  and  engage  that  all  their  polit- 
ical relations  with  Afghanistan  shall  be  conducted  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  His  Majesty's  Government. 

Article  II.   The  British  Government  having  recorded  in  the  Treaty 
signed  at  Kabul  on  the  21st  March,  1905,  that  they  recognize  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Ameer,  and  that  they  have  no  desire  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  government  of  his  territories.  Great  Britain  engages  not  to 
annex  any  portion  of  Afghanistan  or  to  interfere  in  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  country,  provided  that  the  Ameer  fulfils  the  engage- 
ments already  contracted  towards  His  Majesty's  Government  under  the 
above-mentioned  Treaty.   Great  Britain  further  undertakes  to  exercise 
her  influence  in  Afghanistan  only  in  a  pacific  sense  towards  Russia, 
and  will  not  herself  take  in  Afghanistan,  or  encourage  Afghanistan  to 
take,  any  measures  which  may  be  considered  as  threatening  the  Russian 
frontier.   On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  Government  undertake  not  to 
annex  any  part  of  Afghanistan,  nor  to  take  aAy  measures  either  involv- 
ing interference  with  the  internal  government  of  the  territories  of  the 
Ameer,  or  such  as  may  be  considered  as  threatening  the  Afghan  frontier 
and  calculated  to  provoke  retaliatory  measures.   It  is  understood  that 
the  British  and  Russian  Governments  maintain  the  right  to  carry  out 
such  railway  projects  as  may  seem  desirable  to  them  within  their  own 
frontiers. 

Article  III.   Russia  engages  not  to  send  any  Agents  into  Afghani- 
stan.  If  in  the  future  the  development  of  commerce  clearly  shows  the 
utility  of  Commercial  Agents,  the  two  Governments  will  agree  as  to  what 
measures  should  be  taken  in  this  sense. 

Article  IV.   The  Russian  and  Afghan  authorities  specially  desig- 
nated for  the  purpose  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Ameer,  which  His 
Majesty's  Government  will  endeavor  to  obtain,  establish  direct  rela- 
tions with  each  other  for  the  settlement  of  local  questions  of  a  non- 
political  character. 

Article  V.   The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  affirm 
their  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  "open  door"  and  of  equality  of 
commercial  opportunity,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  same  facilities  being 
accorded  to  Russian  trade  and  traders  in  Afghanistan  as  British  and 
British  Indian  traders  now,  or  may  in  the  future,  enjoy  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ameer,  His  Majesty's  Government  will  undertake  to  exercise 
their  influences  to  secure  the  reciprocal  observance  of  these  princi- 
ples in  Afghanistan. 
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III .   Final  Convention  on  Afghanistan  (August  31,  1907),  as  signed  by 
Nicolson  and  Izvolskii: 

The  High  Contracting  Parties,  in  order  to  ensure  perfect  security 
on  their  perspective  frontiers  in  Central  Asia  and  to  maintain  in  these 
regions  a  solid  and  lasting  peace,  have  concluded  the  following 
Convention :-- 

Article  I.   His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  declare  that  they 
have  no  intention  of  changing  the  political  status  of  Afghanistan. 

His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  further  engage  to  exercise 
their  influence  in  Afghanistan  only  in  a  pacific  sense,  and  they  will 
not  themselves  take,  nor  encourage  Afghanistan  to  take,  any  measures 
threatening  Russia. 

The  Russian  Government,  on  their  part,  declare  that  they  recog- 
nize Afghanistan  as  outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  influence  and  they 
engage  that  all  their  political  relations  with  Afghanistan  shall  be 
conducted  through  the  intermediary  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; they  further  engage  not  to  send  any  Agents  into  Afghanistan. 

Article  II.   The  Government  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  having  de- 
clared in  the  Treaty  signed  at  Kabul  on  the  21st  March,  1905,  that  they 
recognize  the  Agreement  and  the  engagements  concluded  with  the  late 
Ameer  Abdur  Rahman,  and  that  they  have  no  intention  of  interfering  in 
the  internal  government  of  Afghan  territory.  Great  Britain  engages 
neither  to  annex  nor  to  occupy  in  contravention  of  that  Treaty  any  por- 
tion of  Afghanistan  or  to  interfere  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  country,  provided  that  the  Ameer  fulfils  the  engagements  already 
contracted  by  him  towards  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  under  the 
above-mentioned  Treaty. 

Article  III.   The  Russian  and  Afghan  authorities,  specially  des- 
ignated for  the  purpose  on  the  frontier  or  in  the  frontier  provinces, 
may  establish  direct  relations  with  each  other  for  the  settlement  of 
local  questions  of  a  non-political  character. 

Article  IV.   His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Russian 
Government  affirm  their  adherence  to  the  principle  of  equality  of  com- 
mercial opportunity  in  Afghanistan,  and  they  agree  that  any  facilities 
which  may  have  been,  or  shall  be  hereafter  obtained  for  British  and 
British-Indian  trade  and  traders,  shall  be  equally  enjoyed  by  Russian 
trade  and  traders.   Should  the  progress  of  trade  establish  the  neces- 
sity for  Commercial  Agents,  the  two  Governments  will  agree  as  to  what 
measures  shall  be  taken,  due  regards,  of  course,  being  had  to  the 
Ameer's  sovereign  rights. 

Article  V.   The  present  Arrangements  will  only  come  into  force 
when  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  shall  have  notified  to  the 
Russian  Government  the  consent  of  the  Ameer  to  the  terms  stipulated 
above . 
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Amepiaan    Environmentalism:    Values,     Taatias,    Priorities . 

By  JOSEPH  M.  PETULLA.   College  Station:  Texas  A  &  M 
University  Press,  1980.   Pp.  239.   Maps,  notes,  index. 
$18.50. 


The  heightened  environmental  consciousness  of  the 
1970s  has  led  some  historians  to  call  for  the  creation  of  a 
"new"  history  concerned  with  mankind's  relationship  to  the 
environment.   Citing  the  inadequacies  of  conservation  his- 
tory with  its  emphasis  on  federal  resource  policies  during 
the  Progressive  and  New  Deal  eras,  these  historians  have 
pointed  to  the  need  to  examine  not  only  the  political  and 
institutional  aspects  of  resource  use  but  also  the  more  fun- 
damental economic  and  ideological  questions  about  mankind's 
attitude  toward  the  natural  world.   Unfortunately  the  prom- 
ise of  environmental  history  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled.   Un- 
like other  "new"  histories  that  were  stimulated  by  the 
social  movements  of  the  1960s  and  1970s,  environmental  his- 
tory has  not  been  successful  in  exorcising  its  presentism 
and  establishing  its  credibility  as  a  field  of  study  with  a 
distinct  perspective  on  past  behavior.   All  too  often  envi- 
ronmental historians  have  been  content  merely  to  catalog  the 
dismal  record  of  environmental  destruction  or  to  applaud  the 
achievements  of  the  enlightened  few.   Environmental  history, 
in  other  words,  remains  advocacy  and  not  historical  method. 
A  good  case  in  point  is  Joseph  M.  Petulla's  Ameriaan   Envi- 
ronmentalism ,    the  first  in  Texas  A  &  M  University  Press's 
series  on  environmental  history.   For  all  of  its  perceptive 
insights  into  environmental  issues  this  book  does  not 
succeed  as  history. 

In  his  preface  Petulla  announces  that  his  goal  is  to 
write  a  summary  interpretive  history  of  the  modern  envi- 
ronmental movement,  but  the  result  is  less  a  history  than  an 
impassioned  critique  of  the  movement.   Petulla  approaches 
his  study  with  little  sense  of  historical  process  and  thus 
.  such  basic  questions  as  when  modern  environmentalism  began 
remain  unanswered.   Eschewing  the  need  to  define  the  chrono- 
logical boundaries  of  his  study  Petulla  begins  instead  with 
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a  lamentation  about  the  current  state  of  environmentalism. 
He  feels  that  the  early  unity  of  the  modern  environmental 
movement  has  yielded  to  value  and  behavioral  conflicts. 

Petulla's  explanation  for  this  disunity  is  the  central 
theme  of  Ameriaan   Environmentalism .      The  reason,  according 
to  Petulla,  is  that  environmental  ideology  is  really  com- 
posed of  three  ethical  traditions  that  have  led  to  different 
values,  tactics,  and  priorities  within  the  movement.   The 
first  tradition,  the  biocentric,  is  based  on  a  belief  in  the 
inherent  value  of  nature  and  can  be  traced  from  the  tran- 
scendentalists  to  Aldo  Leopold.   The  ecological  tradition 
evolved  from  Greco-Roman  theories  of  natural  law  and  Chris- 
tian teleology.   The  leading  advocates  of  this  tradition  in- 
clude George  Perkins  Marsh,  Rachel  Carson,  and  Barry 
Commoner.   The  final  tradition  is  the  economic  one  derived 
from  Protestant  values  of  economic  efficiency.   Petulla 
associates  this  tradition  with  the  conservationists  of  the 
Progressive  era  and  with  today's  government  bureaucrats, 
natural  resource  economists,  and  the  middle  class  in 
general. 

Having  delineated  these  three  traditions,  Petulla  next 
tries  to  link  them  to  important  events  in  the  evolution  of 
the  environmental  movement,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  his 
conceptual  framework  falters.   It  fails  primarily  because 
Petulla  constantly  succumbs  to  the  desire  to  lobby  the  envi- 
ronmentalists' cause.   The  chapter  on  risk  and  conservation, 
for  example,  promises  to  discuss  how  the  concept  of  risk 
taking  has  been  used  by  environmentalists  to  attract  support 
from  non-environmental  groups.   But  Petulla  launches  into  a 
lengthy  discourse  on  the  risks  of  nuclear  energy.   While  his 
summary  of  the  nuclear  safety  question  is  a  good  one  it  does 
not  address  the  question  at  hand  which  is  how  the  risk  tak- 
ing concept  has  been  incorporated  into  environmental  ethics. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Petulla's  inability  to 
distinguish  between  the  task  of  a  historian  and  that  of  an 
advocate  is  his  treatment  of  the  economic  tradition.   He 
quickly  dismisses  the  utilitarian  conservationists  as  un- 
trustworthy because  he  believes  they  were  tools  of  corporate 
interests  and  then  digresses  into  a  criticism  of  environmen- 
tal economists  and  the  applicability  of  economic  concepts 
like  social  costs  and  discount  rates  to  environmental  prob- 
lems.  Again,  while  Petulla  has  provided  a  good  discussion 
of  the  inability  of  a  capitalist  system  to  do  anything  but 
exploit  resources,  he  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  histori- 
cal analysis.   No  matter  how  much  one  might  disagree  with 
them,  the  utilitarian  conservationists  are  worthy  of  more 
than  a  page  and  a  half  in  what  purports  to  be  a  history  of 
environmentalism. 

Petulla  confesses  to  his  reader  that  he  was  not  able  to 
lay  out  a  "simple,  neat  model"  to  explain  wide  divergences  of 
environmental  thought.   He  justifies  this  shortcoming  by  say- 
ing "if  the  job  sometimes  seems  to  be  a  bit  untidy,  I  would 
plead  that  historical  events  make  it  so"  (p,  xiii) .   History  is 
rarely  "tidy"  and  while  no  one  expects  that  the  product  of 
historical  inquiry  be  a  "simple"  model,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  demand  that  the  results  be  less  equivocal.   Petulla  is 
hiding  behind  Clio's  skirts.   His  inability  to  make  sense  out 
of  the  modern  environmental  movement  results  not  from  the 
inherent  complexities  of  history  but  from  his  failure  to 
separate  his  roles  as  historian,  critic,  and  advocate. 
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All  of  those  concerned  with  the  environmental  problems 
that  continue  to  confront  our  society  will  find  Petulla's 
book  a  provocative  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  estab- 
lishing a  coherent  ideological  base  for  environmental 
sanity.   But  the  historian  whose  academic  concern  is  with 
the  past  and  not  with  the  future  will  find  Ameriaan   Environ- 
mentalism    less  than  satisfying. 


Susan  Neel 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Frontierswomen:    The    Iowa   Experience .       By  GLENDA  RILEY. 

Ames,  Iowa:  State  University  Press,  1981.   Pp.  xv  + 
211.   Illustrations,  tables,  notes,  index.   $18.95. 


In  a  lecture  at  Stetson  University  in  1959,  historian 
David  Potter  questioned  whether  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's 
frontier  thesis  was  applicable  to  American  women  and  raised 
a  challenge  for  future  scholars.   "Attention  to  the  historic 
character  of  American  women,"  he  said,  "is  important  not 
only  as  a  speciality  for  female  scholars  or  for  men  who  hap- 
pen to  take  an  interest  in  feminism,  but  as  a  coordinate 
major  part  of  the  overall,  comprehensive  study  of  the  Ameri- 
can character  as  a  whole."   Within  the  last  five  years  a 
spate  of  articles  and  books  on  frontier  women  have  appeared, 
marking  a  renewed  interest  in  the  issues  raised  by  Potter. 
Were  there  economic  opportunities  for  women  on  the  frontier, 
and  did  this  encourage  a  movement  toward  political  equality? 
What  special  qualities  did  the  frontier  experience  produce 
in  women? 

Focusing  on  the  frontierswomen  in  Iowa  between  1830 
and  1870,  Glenda  Riley's  new  book  makes  a  Turnerian  argu- 
ment.  The  women  on  the  Iowa  frontier  adjusted  their  life- 
styles, standards,  and  expectations  to  meet  new  circum- 
stances, and  with  "patience,  persistence,  .  .  .  optimism," 
and  "resourcefulness"  (pp.  38,  41),  carved  out  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  West.   Women's  eco- 
nomic partnership  with  men  in  this  task  rendered  them  men's 
equals,  and  this  led  to  improved  educational  opportunities 
for  women,  "revised  concepts  of  economic  importance,"  diver- 
sified occupational  choices,  and  increased  demands  for  po- 
litical equality  (pp.  74,  136-137,  152). 

Though  there  is  a  clear  Turnerian  bent  to  her  book, 
Riley's  explicit  goal  was  not  to  refute  or  support  Turner, 
but  to  challenge  the  stereotyped  image  of  frontierswomen. 
In  the  context  of  her  writing,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
stereotype  which  she  is  most  anxious  to  dispel  is  that  of 
the  overworked  and  discontented  f rontierswoman  featured  in 
Hamlin  Garland's  novels  and  given  credence  in  recent  studies 
by  Julie  Jeffreys  and  John  Faragher.   This  scholarship 
stresses  the  conservatism  of  western  women,  that  is,  their 
reluctance  to  depart  from  the  mandates  of  the  "cult  of  do- 
mesticity."  Tension  and  discontent  resulted  from  the  con- 
flict between  their  ideals  of  womanhood  imported  from  the 
East  and  the  demands  of  the  pioneer  experience,  which  re- 
quired women  to  do  tasks  outside  their  proper  sphere. 
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Glenda  Riley  summons  a  number  of  arguments  to  deny 
that  Iowa  f rontierswomen  suffered  emotional  strain  or  con- 
flict in  migrating  and  settling,  emphasizing  instead  these 
women's  sense  of  challenge,  capability,  and  faith  in  the 
promise  of  eventual  economic  and  social  improvement.   In  her 
final  chapter  she  even  challenges  the  notion  that  frontiers- 
women  were  debilitatingly  lonely.   Riley's  argument  is  plau- 
sible.  She  correctly  discerns  the  fallacy  of  assuming  that 
the  "cult  of  domesticity"  was  normative  for  all  pioneer 
women.   Yet  she  tends  to  make  equivocal  judgments  about  the 
manifestations  of  Eastern  ideals  of  feminity  in  the  West  due 
to  her  somewhat  narrow  interpretation  of  domesticity. 
Riley's  most  telling  criticism — the  one  that  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue--is  her  observation  that  frontierswomen 
did  not  verbalize  that  they  felt  tension  over  their  inabil- 
ity to  live  up  to  the  prescriptions  of  "true  womanhood."   In 
the  rather  limited  number  of  primary  docuirients  written  by 
pioneer  women,  one  rarely  finds  information  of  an  intimate 
nature.   This  leaves  the  entire  issue  of  discontent 
unresolved. 

Riley  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  scholar- 
ship in  locating  the  rare  documents  left  by  Iowa's  fron- 
tierswomen and  attempting  to  write  their  history  from  their 
own  perspective.   Her  best  evidence  comes  from  census  data 
and  letters  and  memoirs  of  middle  and  upper  class  women 
living  in  Iowa's  towns  during  the  mid-nineteenth  century: 
suffragettes,  women  in  voluntary  associations  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  other  "strong-minded  women."   Her  book  is  en- 
hanced by  the  incorporation  of  a  chapter  on  black  and  immi- 
grant women.   Foreign-born  lowans  comprised  twelve  percent 
of  the  population  in  1850  and  twenty  percent  in  1870. 

The  book's  weaknesses  do  not  outweigh  the  contribu- 
tions it  makes  to  the  literature  on  western  women,  but  the 
author  falls  short  of  attaining  her  primary  objective.   Many 
will  find  her  practice  of  making  general  statements  based  on 
a  few  examples  unpersuasive.   In  one  case,  she  reviews  the 
experiences  of  two  individuals  and  concludes  that  women 
"readily  and  happily  accepted  their  many  and  varied  moves" 
(p.  39) .   More  critically,  she  does  not  appear  to  see  the 
inconsistency  of  using  evidence  drawn  primarily  from  women 
in  a  more  urban  sector  to  discredit  a  stereotype  about  rural 
women.   lowan  women  living  in  towns  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  may  well  have  been  content  and  optimistic,  but 
Hamlin  Garland's  farm  wives  of  the  upper  Midwest  during  the 
Populist  era  had  ample  reason  to  despair  of  ever  having  a 
life  free  from  unremitting  toil  and  debt.   The  irony  of 
Frontierstjomen    is  that  as  Riley  strenuously  attempts  to 
debunk  the  stereotype  of  the  "unhappy  and  overburdened"  pio- 
neer woman,  she  inadvertently  reaffirms  the  "saint  in  the 
sunbonnet"  stereotype.   As  the  author  herself  points  out, 
"stereotypes  are  elusive[,]  amorphous  concepts--dif f icult  to 
dissect  and  even  more  troublesome  to  dispel"  (p.  171). 


Tan is  Thorne 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Jewish    Agricultural    Utopias    in   America,     1880-1910 .       By 
URI  D.  HERSCHER.   Detroit:  Wayne  State  University 
Press,  1981.   Pp.  197.   Illustrations,  notes,  appendi- 
ces, index,  bibliography.   $15.95. 


In  Europe  of  the  late  1800s  no  one  was  more  familiar 
with  Jewish  stereotypes  than  the  Jew  himself.   Even  though 
laws  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  forbade  Jews  from  owning 
and  farming  land  and  forced  them  to  live  in  villages  as  mer- 
chants, their  neighbors  still  resented  them  for  having  pros- 
pered in  the  roles  they  were  forced  to  take. 

Uri  D.  Herscher,  in  Jewish   Agricultural    Utopias    in 
America,    1880-1910 ,    gives  the  reader  a  unique  look  into  the 
attempts  of  some  Eastern  European  Jewish  refugees  to  break 
out  of  their  stereotyped  roles  and  make  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves as  farmers  in  the  United  States.   By  becoming  farmers 
these  Jewish  immigrants  hoped  to  end  the  "stigma  of  parasit- 
ism" that  had  haunted  them  in  Europe.   In  examining  the  es- 
tablishment and,  most  often,  the  failure  of  Jewish  agricul- 
tural communes  Herscher  brings  to  light  a  previously  hidden 
chapter  in  American  communal  and  Utopian  history.   Experi- 
mental Jewish  settlements  have  been  universally  ignored  in 
histories  of  the  more  famous  Utopian  communities  like  New 
Harmony,  Brook  Farm,  or  the  Shaker  colonies. 

The  story  of  Jewish  agricultural  experiments  really 
begins  with  the  great  wave  of  immigrants  fleeing  the  pogroms 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Russia  in  the  1870s  and  1880s.   Jewish 
refugees  settled  in  the  United  States  with  the  help  of  immi- 
grant aid  societies  that  were  formed  in  Europe  and  America. 
Two  of  the  most  active  of  these  societies  were  the  Franco- 
Jewish  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle  (AIU) ,  and  the  Hebrew 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  (HEAS) .   Both  the  AIU  and  the  HEAS  and 
several  other  groups  wanted  to  avoid  duplicating  in  the 
United  States  the  situations  which  were  thought  to  have 
caused  much  of  the  problems  for  Jews  in  Europe — urban  con- 
centrations of  Jews  and  "non-productive"  labor.   According 
to  Herscher,  the  intellectuals  and  philanthropists  who 
backed  the  aid  societies  found  the  answers  to  these  problems 
in  the  theories  of  such  people  as  Henry  George  which  advo- 
cated the  common  ownership  of  land  and  the  importance  of  in- 
dividual manual  labor.   Thus,  the  founders  expected  the  ag- 
ricultural commune  to  give  the  Jews  a  new  self-image  and  a 
new  role  in  American  agricultural  society. 

The  story  that  Herscher  tells  of  the  Jewish  communes 
is  a  consistent  record  of  poor  planning,  hardship,  disap- 
pointment, and  failure.   He  provides  a  short  history  of  sev- 
eral settlements  but  the  experience  of  the  settlers  in 
Sicily  Island,  Louisiana,  is  representative  of  most  of  the 
communes.   Founded  in  1881,  this  settlement  was  established 
on  swampy  land  four  hundred  miles  north  of  New  Orleans.   Its 
residents  were  Russian  Jews  who  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
unbroken  swampy  land  and  the  heat  and  humidity  of  Louisiana. 
Weakened  by  these  hardships  in  a  strange  and  new  environ- 
ment, their  commune  failed  as  did  others  in  Oregon,  the 
Dakotas,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas. 

Herscher  blames  the  failure  of  these  colonies  on  poor 
planning  and  land  selection,  lack  of  authoritative  leader- 
ship, and  lack  of  a  strong  common  ideal  other  than  a  sense 
of  persecution.   The  two  colonies  at  Alliance  and  Woodbine, 
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New  Jersey,  achieved  some  degree  of  success  because  they  had 
strong  leadership,  and  they  grew  to  develop  businesses  in 
addition  to  farming. 

This  book  is  a  well-written  and  well-documented  study 
of  a  much  neglected  area  of  Jewish  and  Utopian  studies.   It 
is  easily  readable  in  one  sitting,  yet  it  offers  a  sensitive 
description  of  the  perils  and  the  plight  of  Jews  trying  to 
create  a  new  life  and  new  world  for  themselves.   In  two 
helpful  appendices  Herscher  includes  documents  which  give  an 
intimate  look  at  the  New  Jersey  communities.   The  first  con- 
tains excerpts  from  The    Jewish   Farmer,    a  Yiddish-language 
journal  that  reported  on  the  efforts  at  Woodbine  and  Al- 
liance.  The  second  is  the  memoir  of  the  founder  of 
Alliance,  Sidney  Bailey. 

In  spite  of  its  many  fine  points  and  its  gound- 
breaking  uniqueness,  this  book  has  at  least  two  serious  de- 
ficiencies.  First,  there  are  several  crucial  issues  that 
should  have  been  addressed  in  more  detail.   How  did  the  dra- 
matic rise  of  interest  in  agricultural  communes  come  about 
among  Jewish  intellectuals?   Why  did  the  immigrant  aid  soci- 
eties not  learn  from  their  mistakes  with  the  earliest  com- 
munes and  change  their  program?   How  were  these  failures 
interpreted  by  the  Jews  themselves?   The  second  deficiency 
is  basically  an  organizational  problem  common  to  several 
books  on  Utopian  communities.   It  is  the  problem  of  discus- 
sing the  communal  experience  by  writing  short,  anecdotal 
histories  of  a  number  of  settlements  without  really  synthe- 
sizing or  adequately  analyzing  their  motives,  their  means  of 
operation,  or  their  constituent  make-up.   Herscher  has, 
nonetheless,  provided  the  beginnings  for  a  potentially  rich 
area  of  inquiry. 

John  F.  Welter 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


The    Peace    Reform    in   American    History.       By  CHARLES 

DE  BENEDETTI.  Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press, 
1980.  Pp.  xvii  +  245.  Bibliographical  essay,  notes, 
index.   $18.50. 


With  the  recent  increase  of  concern  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe  over  the  effects  and  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  The    Peace    Reform    in    American    History    has  reached  its 
audience  at  a  very  opportune  time.   One  of  a  number  of  his- 
torians that  has  recently  made  the  American  peace  movement 
an  area  of  scholarly  interest,  Charles  DeBenedetti  develops 
a  broad  synthesis  of  the  existing  scholarship.   Although  his 
own  perspective  is  evident  throughout  the  book,  it  in  no  way 
detracts  from  a  very  thorough  job  of  research.   Both  well- 
organized  and  clearly  written,  this  survey  covers  Americans 
that  have  actively  worked  for  peace  from  the  early  1600s 
through  the  Vietnam  War.   It  succeeds  admirably  in  its  at- 
tempt to  fit  the  peace  reform  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can history. 

The  greatest  support  for  the  various  peace 
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organizations  has  come  from  middle  class  groups  that  combine 
higher  education,  a  reform  Christian  conscience,  and  leisure 
time.  Intellectually,  the  peace  movement  has  most  often  at- 
tracted religious  liberals,  political  leftists,  and  cultural 
dissidents.  Geographically,  it  has  been  centered  in  the 
urban,  northeastern  states. 

DeBenedetti  finds  that  peace  reformers  have  operated 
primarily  by  denouncing  war   as  a  socially  and  spiritually 
corrupting  practice  and  by  proposing  alternative  methods  of 
resolving  conflicts.   He  views  World  War  I  as  the  watershed 
of  the  American  peace  reform  as  it  struggled  to  deal  with 
the  paradox  that  emerged  from  that  era,  that  the  "very  proc- 
esses of  modernization  .  .  .  which  made  peace  a  simple  ne- 
cessity of  survival  had  intensified  the  kind  of  tribal 
nationalism  and  military  influence  that  placed  highest  value 
upon  state  security  and  protracted  struggle"  (p.  xiv) .   He 
develops  this  theme  more  fully  in  another  book.  Origins   of 
the    Modern    American    Peaae    Movement,     1915-1929     (1978). 

Since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  the  peace  move- 
ment often  has  been  associated  with  other  social  reforms 
such  as  civil  rights.   These  associations  have  helped  to  in- 
still new  vigor  into  the  peace  reform.   Earlier  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  women's  suffrage 
and  yet  peace  reform  itself  has  never  evolved  into  a  mass 
movement.   DeBenedetti  concludes  that  this  failure  largely 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  peace  reformers  have  remained  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  American  society.   He  states,  "Most 
of  all,  however,  the  peace  movement  stands  as  a  minority 
reform  in  America  because  it  constitutes  a  subculture  op- 
posed to  the  country's  dominant  power  culture  and  power 
realities"  (p.  199) .   Evidence  for  this  can  be  found  during 
nearly  every  military  conflict  in  which  the  United  States 
has  participated  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present.   During 
these  periods  of  crisis,  peace  reformers  have  been  constant 
targets  of  persecution.   Opposition  to  the  peace  minority 
has  included  violence  as  well  as  harassment. 

DeBenedetti  concludes  that  part  of  the  weakness  of  the 
peace  movement  comes  from  its  complexities.   Internal  divi- 
sions have  occurred  over  the  precise  means  to  achieve  peace. 
The  diversity  includes  interventionists  as  well  as  isola- 
tionists, pacifists  and  those  accepting  the  concept  of  a 
"just"  war,  and  religious  groups  with  widely  differing  be- 
liefs.  He  provides  succinct  explanations  of  these  divisions 
and  of  the  philosophical  debates  behind  them. 

In  spite  of  the  problems  there  have  been  some  impor- 
tant accomplishments  for  peace  reformers.   They  have  been 
the  leading  defenders  of  the  right  of  smaller  nations  to 
self-government  and  have  implemented  nonviolent  ways  to 
achieve  social  justice.   They  have  been  among  the  most  per- 
ceptive in  advancing  criticisms  of  America's  global  poli- 
cies.  The  peace  movement  has  developed  numerous  practical 
methods  to  avoid  war  such  as  international  arbitration  and 
disarmament,  and  it  has  proposed  various  plans  for  world 
government. 

Peaae   Reform's    flaws  are  relatively  minor.   The  book 
lacks  an  adequate  discussion  of  the  larger  historical  con- 
text of  the  movement.   DeBenedetti  sometimes  loses  sight  of 
the  environment  in  which  the  peace  reformers  worked.   He 
offers  a  few  statements  that  he  does  not  satisfactorily 
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explain.   The  author  refers  to  the  widespread  unpopularity 
of  the  War  of  1812,  for  example,  without  telling  the  reader 
why  this  was  so.   One  question  that  needs  to  be  answered  in 
greater  detail  is  why  the  peace  movement  has  generally 
failed  to  move  American  foreign  policy  in  new  directions. 
Given  that  even  the  most  extensive  peace  outpourings  have 
not  been  able  to  lead  the  nation  but  only  prick  its  con- 
science, how  could  this  public  opinion  more  effectively  in- 
fluence official  policy?   One  hopes  that  these  reformers 
will  soon  find  a  way,  for  as  DeBenedetti  suggests,  "Peace 
seekers  are  neither  fools  nor  cowards.   They  are  people  of 
honor  who  have  unhesitatingly  gambled  that  their  words  and 
actions  will  yet  yield  a  power  that  will  heal  and  not  hurt, 
harmonize  and  not  atomize"  (p.  200). 


Mitchell  K.  Hall 
University  of  Kentucky 


Chaoo    Canyon:    Archaeology    and   Archaeologists .       By  ROBERT  H. 
LISTER  and  FLORENCE  C.  LISTER.   Albuquerque:  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  Press,  1981.   Pp.  xiv  +  284. 
Illustrations,  maps,  plates,  index.   $29.95. 


Chaco    Canyon    is  a  narrative  history  of  the  Chaco  Cul- 
ture National  Park,  near  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.   The  volume 
is  useful  to  students  of  the  history  of  science  because  it 
brings  to  life  the  history  of  American  archaeology.   To  do 
this  Robert  H.  and  Florence  C.  Lister  have  used  writings, 
reports,  interviews,  and  photographs,  beginning  with  the 
first  major  description  of  the  ruins  by  Lieutenant  J.  H. 
Simpson  in  1849  and  spanning  more  than  a  century. 

The  volume  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  the  Old  West. 
Lewis  Henry  Morgan,  Charles  Loomis,  Richard  Wetherill,  and 
the  Hyde  brothers  are  all  present.   We  follow  traveling 
actors  from  Kansas  and  bilingual  Anglos  from  Colorado,  wit- 
ness the  youth  and  maturation  of  Southwest  archaeology, 
American  Indian  adjustments  to  wage  economics  (five  cents  a 
day  in  1896),  cultural  conflicts,  government  investigations, 
archaeological  infighting,  and  the  shift  in  archaeological 
interest  from  the  spectacular  to  the  mundane. 

The  Listers  devote  a  chapter  to  the  excavations  of  one 
site  which  makes  clear  how  much  work  went  into  the  original 
Chaco  Canyon  settlements:  five  thousand  trees  and  four  sand- 
stone disks  of  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  each  at 
that  site  alone — without  benefit  of  metal  tools.   This  chap- 
ter reveals  how  archaeologists  use  architecture  to  date 
sites,  makes  the  vagaries  of  preservation  and  discovery  come 
to  life  (p.  103) ,  gives  the  students  of  the  Depression  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  at  work 
(pp.  119-120)  ,  and  shows  the  relationship  between  archaeol- 
ogy and  ethnology  (p.  Ill) . 

The  book  also  provides  an  overview  of  the  past  dec- 
ade's efforts  by  the  Chaco  Center  to  apply  modern  theoreti- 
cal concepts  and  analytical  techniques  to  over  two  thousand 
sites  within  forty- three  square  miles.   It  demonstrates  how 
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remote  sensing  photography  discovered  a  network  of  roads 
over  250  miles  in  length.   The  application  to  historical 
archaeology  is  obvious :  various  image  enhancing  systems  may 
be  useful  to  historians  studying  old  photographs. 

The  Listers  present  a  synthesis  of  current  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Chaco  cultural  achievement  in  diachronic  per- 
spective.  Thus,  the  historian  may  see  how  archaeologists 
reconstruct  the  past  by  reading  non-written  records.   Here 
Anasazi  Pueblo  culture  comes  to  life  from  the  earliest  bas- 
ket makers  to  the  day  in  the  twelfth  century  when  the  people 
abandoned  the  canyon  because  of  drought  and  other  still  un- 
resolved factors. 

There  are  cogent  reasons  why  historians  should  be  in- 
terested in  a  book  on  North  American  archaeology.   The  1981 
Conference  on  Latin  American  History,  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
was  noteworthy  for  a  session  on  "Historical  Archaeology  of 
the  Spanish  Southeast  Borderlands:  a  Neglected  Wealth  of  In- 
formation in  Need  of  Assimilation. "   The  papers  and  discus- 
sion pointed  up  the  need  for  historians  to  understand  the 
techniques,  viewpoints,  and  vocabulary  of  archaeology.   The 
fields  of  history  and  archaeology  need  not  share  a  mutual 
distrust. 

Writing  in  1953,  Latin  Americanist  Lesley  B.  Simpson 
encouraged  readers  of  the  Hispanio   American   Historical   Re- 
view  to  seek  new  tools.   He  argued  that  distant  events  may 
be  as  important  as  recent  ones,  and  noted  that  if  historians 
are  to  study  pre-Columbian  history  they  will  do  so  from 
within  an  interdisciplinary  framework  that  will  include  ar- 
chaeology.  He  claimed  that  future  historians  would  need  to 
know  how  to  interpret  documents  not  currently  accepted  as 
such.   We  must  be  "willing  to  revise  our  definition  of  a 
document,"  Simpson  argued,  "to  include  the  difficult  but  not 
illegible  records  of  those  vanished  ages"  by  mastering  tech- 
niques in  collateral  fields.  Chaco    Canyon   will  help  histo- 
rians learn  to  interpret  those  documents  mentioned  by 
Simpson.   By  reading  the  history  of  Chacoan  archaeology,  one 
learns  the  techniques,  viewpoints,  and  vocabulary  of  archae- 
ology, and  thus  becomes  less  suspicious  of  that  discipline. 

The  Listers  have  written  an  intelligent,  coherent,  de- 
lightful account  that  reveals  a  remarkable  civilization. 
The  work's  shortcomings  are  few.   The  authors  do  not  con- 
sider in  detail  the  relation  of  Chaco  Canyon  to  Mesa  Verde. 
They  could  have  addressed  more  fully  the  question  of  cul- 
tural diffusion  versus  emigration.   By  focusing  in  detail  on 
one  community,  Chaco    Canyon   complements  C.  W.  Ceram's  The 
First   American    (1971) .   Because  Robert  H.  Lister  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Chaco  Center  he  and  his  wife  have  had  access  to 
sources  that  enrich  this  volume  to  a  degree  not  always  pos- 
sible in  other  histories  of  science.  Chaco    Canyon   bridges 
the  gap  between  the  art  of  history  and  the  science  of 
archaeology. 


T.  D,  Proffitt,  III 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Red  Against   Blue:    The    Liberal    Party    in    Colombian    Polities , 
1862-1899 .      By  HELEN  DELPAR.   University:  University 
of  Alabama  Press,  1981.   Pp.  xiii  +  262.   Notes, 
bibliography,  index.   $23.50. 


There  has  been  a  scarcity  of  major  studies  dealing 
with  the  political  history  of  Latin  America  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.   Helen  Delpar  provides  a  much  needed  service 
by  reviewing  this  era  in  Colombia.   This  nation  is  of  spe- 
cial interest  today  because  it  is  the  only  Latin  American 
country  dominated  by  two  political  parties  with  origins 
traceable  to  the  last  century. 

Delpar  focuses  on  the  Liberal  Party  and  examines  its 
philosophy,  organization,  growth,  successes,  and  failures. 
She  devotes  the  first  half  of  the  book  to  the  internal 
structure  of  the  party.   It  emerged  as  a  permanent  political 
force  in  the  1840s  and,  except  for  the  Conservative  Party 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  was  the  only  institution  able  to 
cut  across  regional  and  class  lines  to  help  politically  in- 
tegrate the  nation.   Liberals  generally  espoused  many  of  the 
standard  beliefs  of  their  counterparts  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  such  as  individualism,  limited  laissez-faire, 
and  secularism.   While  their  liberal  philosophy  was  a  unify- 
ing force,  factionalism  was  nonetheless  prevalent.   Some 
members  questioned  the  reforms  made  by  their  party,  espe- 
cially the  tendency  toward  centralization  and  anti- 
clericalism. 

The  author  analyzes  electoral  data  from  the  various 
states  to  determine  regional  and  socio-economic  support  for 
the  party,  and  biographical  data  to  produce  a  survey  of 
party  leaders.   Noting  the  limitations  of  these  sources, 
Delpar  concludes  that  the  Liberal  Party  gained  diverse  sup- 
port, a  factor  which  inhibited  internal  discipline  as  well 
as  helped  to  prevent  the  formulation  and  execution  of  coher- 
ent party  programs.   Despite  this  varied  support,  she  finds 
that  lowland,  coastal  areas  containing  large  numbers  of 
blacks  and  mulattoes  were  likely  to  be  Liberal.   In  addi- 
tion, regions  characterized  by  economic  innovation,  espe- 
cially those  directed  toward  the  development  of  commercial 
agriculture,  were  usually  areas  of  Liberal  strength.   This 
was  partly  a  reflection  of  the  reform  reputation  of  the 
party  which  had  manifested  itself  in  such  ways  as  support 
for  emancipation  and  a  willingness  to  use  governmental 
powers  to  stimulate  economic  activity. 

In  examining  the  regional  origins,  family  lineage, 
wealth,  and  education  of  party  leaders,  Delpar  finds  that 
most  came  from  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.   They  were 
more  likely  to  be  from  the  provincial  gentry  than  the  colo- 
nial aristocracy  and  were  not  identified  exclusively  with 
any  specific  economic  sector.   The  leaders  exhibited  a  secu- 
lar, meliorist,  individualistic  world  view  which  had  been 
shaped  by  their  liberal  fathers  and  their  educational 
environment. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  concentrates  on  Liberals 
working  within  the  political  process.   Delpar  contends  that 
the  Liberals  were  not  a  party  in  the  modern  sense  because  of 
a  lack  of  strong  ties  between  federal  and  state  organiza- 
tions.  It  did  have,  however,  consciously  shared  perspec- 
tives, beliefs,  and  a  durable  base  of  popular  support.   Much 
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detail  is  given  to  some  of  the  outstanding  personalities  and 
major  issues  that  dominated  the  political  scene.   Delpar  ef- 
fectively shows  that  Liberals  lacked  cohesion  and  a  unified 
program.   Especially  after  18  75  the  party  suffered  frequent 
infighting  which  resulted  in  the  development  of  splinter 
groups.   By  18  8  5  these  disputes  led  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Liberals  and  the  introduction  of  the  Conservative-dominated 
government  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  century.   The 
author  offers  an  extended  analysis  of  Liberal  activity  dur- 
ing this  period  focusing  on  the  party's  attempt  to  regain 
power.   Unhappiness  over  their  exclusion  from  public  life, 
in  addition  to  their  displeasure  over  existing  economic  con- 
ditions, compelled  many  Liberals  to  resort  to  violence  as  a 
way  of  removing  their  enemies  from  power.   The  resulting  War 
of  the  Thousand  Days  plunged  Colombia  into  its  most  destruc- 
tive period  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Delpar  provides  a  well-researched  account  of  Liberal 
activity  during  the  past  century.   Yet  her  book  has  some 
weaknesses.   The  title  of  the  book  is  somewhat  misleading 
since  the  author  concentrates  essentially  on  the  Liberal 
Party  rather  than  on  the  struggles  between  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives.  Her  examination  of  Liberals  within  the  politi- 
cal process  discusses  little  the  policies  supported  and  in- 
stituted by  the  party.   Also  lacking  is  an  investigation  of 
politics  at  the  local  level  and  how  and  in  what  ways  local 
and  national  political  organizations  were  integrated. 

Much  of  Delpar' s  narrative  is  a  rejection  of  the 
thesis  posited  by  Charles  W.  Bergquist  in  Coffee   and   Con- 
flict  in    Colombia,    1886-1910    (1978)  that  socio-economic  fac- 
tors played  the  major  role  in  shaping  politics  during  this 
period.   While  not  disregarding  these  factors,  Delpar  is  on 
solid  ground  in  stressing  the  importance  of  regionalism  and 
the  diversity  within  political  groups.   Since  she  views  re- 
gionalism as  so  significant,  she  might  have  presented  a  more 
in-depth  analysis  of  important  regional  conflicts. 

In  the  preface  Delpar  makes  a  provocative  statement 
speculating  that  the  persistence  into  recent  times  of  a  form 
of  liberal  democracy  in  twentieth  century  Colombia  can  be 
traced  to  the  evolution  of  the  party  system  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.   Inasmuch  as  this  was  not  the  central  theme 
of  the  present  study,  perhaps  in  future  investigations  she 
can  expand  more  on  this  subject.   Despite  its  shortcomings, 
this  book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  political  history 
of  nineteenth  century  Latin  America. 


Joyce  Flynn 
University  of  Kentucky 


The    Revolutionary    Origins    of  Modern    Japan.       By  THOMAS  M. 
HUBER.   Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University 
Press,  1981.   Pp.  xi  +  260.   Notes,  bibliography, 
index.   $19.50. 


It  is  common  to  compare  historical  events  in  Japan  and 
other  non-Western  countries  to  European  "models."   Unusual 
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(perhaps  even  heretical)  as  it  may  seem,  Thomas  Huber  has 
reversed  the  roles  in  this  study.   Japan's  Meiji  Restora- 
tion, he  suggests,  may  provide  a  new  theoretical  model 
against  which  both  European  and  non-European  revolutions  can 
be  fruitfully  analyzed.   The  Restoration,  Huber  argues,  pro- 
vides the  "essential  contours"  of  a  paradigm  he  calls  a 
"service  revolution."   This  revolution  was  impelled  not  by 
the  rising  proletariat,  the  bourgeoisie,  or  any  of  the  so- 
cial configurations  we  normally  associate  with  the  forefront 
of  revolutionary  action,  but  rather  by  an  institutionalized 
service  nobility. 

To  make  his  case  Huber  traverses  the  ground  originally 
explored  in  Albert  Craig's  Choshu    in    the   Meiji   Restoration 
(1961) .   He  emerges  from  the  thicket  of  Choshu  bakumatsu 
politics,  however,  with  a  very  different  view  of  the  terrain 
than  that  presented  by  Craig.   Gone  are  the  notions  of  ver- 
tical alliance,  "han  nationalism,"  and  revolution  in  the 
name  of  traditional  values.   In  their  place  is  the  view  that 
the  Restoration  was  instigated  and  led  by  a  new  "modern 
social  class"  of  "service  intelligentsia."   This  class  cut 
across  domainal  lines,  had  legitimate  shared  class  griev- 
ances, and  acted  in  the  name  of  Utopian  social  values  which, 
while  derived  from  traditional  sources,  aimed  at  the  trans- 
formation of  traditional  value  systems  and  society. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  three  slightly  overlapping 
"political  biographies"  of  Yoshida  Sh5in  (Chapters  2-4) , 
Kusaka  Genzui  (Chapters  5  and  6) ,  and  Takasugi  Shinsaku 
(Chapters  7  and  8) .   These  men  were  successive  heads  of 
Yoshida 's  private  academy,  the  Shoka  Sonjuku,  the  leaders 
and  students  of  which,  Huber  contends,  typified  the  broad 
"service  intelligentsia"  that  took  the  lead  in  the  Restora- 
tion movement . 

To  Huber  the  Tokugawa  "service  intelligentsia"  was  a 
distinct  social  group  whose  members  were  well  educated  and 
highly  literate  but  distinguished  by  "minimal  social  enfran- 
chisement" (p.  189) .   Among  its  number  were  "lower  samurai" 
(below  two  hundred  koku    stipend),  physicians,  priests,  and 
village  administrators  (shoya) .      As  a  class,  the  "service 
intelligentsia"  enjoyed  minor  aristocratic  perquisites,  but 
they  were  forced  to  endure  an  anachronistic  social  grading 
system  which  fairly  rewarded  neither  their  ability  nor  their 
efforts — either  in  material  or  status  compensation — but 
which  lavished  wealth  and  leisure  on  a  less  able  and  less 
deserving  "inner"  elite.   The  steeply  hierarchical  world  of 
the  Bakuhan  system,  Huber  argues,  failed  to  adequately  re- 
ward talent  and  merit  and  as  a  result  invited  the  hostility 
of  the  bureaucratized  "service  class"  which  had  emerged  over 
the  centuries  of  the  Pax  Tokugawa. 

This  "service  class"  was  not  motivated  to  act  against 
the  Bakufu  on  the  basis  of  material  interests  alone.   They 
acted  instead  in  the  name  of  clearly  delineated  reformist 
values  derived  from  traditional  sources.   The  Choshu  resto- 
rationists  built  an  iconoclastic  reform  program  around  the 
Confucian  notion  that  the  duty  of  government  was  to  provide 
for  the  people's  welfare  {ammin)  .      They  believed  that  this 
task  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  a  government  and  social  sys- 
tem which  failed  to  reward  ability.   Only  the  able  could 
provide  and  manage  a  system  which  could  successfully  look 
after  the  people  and  the  nation. 
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The  reform  program  advocated  by  the  revolutionary 
"service  intelligentsia"  constituted,  Huber  says,  a  "first 
draft"  of  the  transforming  programs  initiated  after  the 
Restoration.   He  portrays  the  changes  advocated  by  Yoshida 
Sh5in  and  expanded  by  Kusaka  Genzui  as  "strong  evidence  that 
the  Choshu  activists  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  they  wanted, 
and  that  what  they  wanted  was  something  very  much  akin  to 
the  Meiji  reforms  that  they  later  implemented"  (p.  116) . 

Huber 's  argiiment  for  the  existence  of  a  newly  emergent 
social  class  of  "service  intelligentsia"  is  a  well-presented 
new  view  of  the  social  character  of  the  late  Tokugawa  peri- 
od.  The  material  grievances  of  this  class  are  unfortunately 
somewhat  overstated.   Was  the  "service  intelligentsia" 
really  so  "materially  deprived  and  spiritually  tormented?" 
(p.  3) .   Were  their  "psychological  and  physical  burdens" 
(p.  214)  really  so  heavy?   It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
convince  the  bulk  of  their  countrymen  of  these  grievances. 
More  plausible  is  Huber 's  claim  that  they  perceived  them- 
selves to  be  unfairly  victimized  by  a  political  and  social 
system  that  failed  to  recognize  and  reward  their  abilities. 
This  is  a  theme  suggested  in  seminal  essays  by  Thomas  Smith 
and  Harry  Harootunian  nearly  two  decades  ago.   Huber  has 
finally  given  it  the  fuller  treatment  it  deserves. 

Less  successful  is  the  notion  that  the  reformist  pro- 
grams outlined  by  Sonjuku  leaders  constituted  a  kind  of 
rough  draft  of  the  Meiji  transformation.   The  evidence  pre- 
sented for  this  is  thin  and  inconclusive  at  best.   While  it 
is  an  extremely  provocative  idea  that  deserves  more  study, 
it  is  not  convincing  here. 

Huber  has  nonetheless  raised  important  new  questions 
to  ask  of  the  Restoration  and  of  its  relationship  to  the 
momentous  period  which  followed.   It  is  a  major  addition  to 
the  literature  on  the  Meiji  Restoration.   For  non-Japan 
scholars,  Huber ' s  use  of  the  Weberian  idea  of  bureaucratiza- 
tion as  a  source  of  revolutionary  dynamism  and  the  creation 
of  a  paradigm  for  a  "service  revolution"  provide  conceptual 
tools  with  considerable  potential  for  analyzing  periods  of 
revolutionary  change.  The   Revolutionary    Origins    of  Modern 
Japan    is  an  important  book  that  deserves  a  wide  audience. 


W.  Dean  Kinzley 
University  of  Washington 


Borodin:    Stalin's    Man    in    China.       By  DANIEL  N.  JACOBS. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1981.   Pp.  369.   Bibliography,  index,  notes.   $25.00. 


American  newspapers  in  the  1920s  broadcast  the  name 
"Borodin"  as  a  synonym  for  international  communism.   As  the 
Comintern  adviser  to  the  Kuomintang  government  from  192  3  to 
1927,  Borodin  was  branded  the  Mephistophelean  eminence    grise 
behind  the  Chinese  Revolution.   Borodin  added  to  this  media 
distortion  by  cultivating  a  personal  revolutionary  mystique. 
When  Vincent  Sheean  asked  Borodin  about  his  life,  Borodin 
responded,  "I  was  born  in  the  snow  and  I  live  in  the  sun-- 
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yes?   What  good  are  facts?"   As  a  result,  the  myths  sur- 
rounding Borodin  have  overshadowed  accounts  of  his  role  in 
China.   He  still  remains  an  enigmatic  figure.   Daniel 
Jacobs ' s  new  biography,  Borodin:    Stalin's   Man   in    China, 
however,  promises  to  fill  this  longstanding  lacuna  in  the 
history  of  Sino-Soviet  relations. 

Jacobs  devotes  the  first  half  of  his  book  to  Borodin's 
early  career.   These  years  took  a  shtetl    Jew  from  Latvia 
into  Lenin's  inner  circle,  to  exile  in  Chicago,  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  Comintern.   The  author  traces  the  evolution  of 
two  personality  traits  within  the  framework  of  a  conven- 
tional narrative.   The  first  characteristic  stemmed  from 
Borodin's  work  as  a  socialist  educator-agitator  in  Chicago. 
He  developed  into  a  first-rate  organizer.   Borodin's  second 
trademark  emerged  between  1918  and  1922  while  he  roamed  the 
globe  as  a  Comintern  agent.   Borodin  demonstrated  an  uncanny 
ability  to  convey  often  garbled  party  instructions  in  a  co- 
herent form,  and  more  importantly,  to  coordinate  compliance 
with  Moscow's  directives  without  alienating  non-socialist 
allies.   When  the  Kremlin  began  to  seek  a  special  adviser 
for  Sun  Yat-sen  in  192  3,  Borodin's  talents  seemed  precisely 
suited  for  the  task.   Later  in  China,  his  administrative 
genius  and  conciliatory  manner  proved  a  catalytic  combina- 
tion for  promoting  Russian  interests. 

The  second  portion  of  Jacobs ' s  book  investigates 
Borodin's  Chinese  expedition.   Squeezing  an  incredible 
amount  of  information  from  the  sources,  Jacobs  identifies 
the  myths  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  Soviet  mission 
to  the  Kuomintang.   In  their  place,  he  establishes  the  first 
complete  chronology  of  Borodin's  activities  in  China  and 
correlates  them  to  the  evolution  of  Comintern  policy.   Even 
a  superficial  comparison  of  Jacobs ' s  approach  with  other 
portrayals  of  Borodin,  like  that  in  Jonathan  Spence's  To 
Change    China    (1969) ,  immediately  demonstrates  the  historic- 
graphical  breakthrough  achieved  here.   For  the  first  time,  a 
discernible  pattern  emerges  from  the  jumble  of  events  sur- 
rounding Borodin's  Asian  assignment.   Jacobs  argues  that  a 
single  Comintern  priority  motivated  Borodin's  actions  in 
China — the  transformation  of  Sun  Yat-sen  into  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  democratic  revolution  (and  Soviet  influence) . 
Desperate  for  outside  support.  Sun  Yat-sen  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  the  blandishments  of  his  new  Lafayette.   After  Sun 
Yat-sen's  death  in  1925,  however,  Borodin's  continued  adher- 
ence to  this  Chinese  United  Front  strategy  estranged  him 
from  the  Chinese  Communist  party  and  made  him  susceptible  to 
the  machinations  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.   Borodin's  repeated 
attempts  to  organize  democratic  fronts  and  to  conciliate  the 
"bourgeoisie"  enabled  Chiang  to  divert  Soviet  aid  to  nation- 
alist ends.   The  very  qualities  that  made  £orodin  so  suit- 
able for  China  ultimately  led  to  his  fall. 

Despite  the  merits  of  Jacobs ' s  work,  it  is  not  without 
defects.   Jacobs  leaves  many  unresolved  questions.   For 
example,  he  often  refers  to  Borodin's  personal  friendship 
with  Joseph  Stalin,  but  offers  little  evidence  to  prove  such 
a  relationship.   In  addition,  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Chinese  Communist  party  remains  vague  throughout  the  book. 
How  did  Borodin  keep  it  in  line?   Problems  also  creep  up  in 
Jacobs' s  utilization  of  his  sources.   Yet  an  alarming  lack 
of  Chinese  language  materials  detracts  from  his  conclu- 
sions.  Political  restrictions  on  archival 
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research  in  the  Soviet  Union  do  not  prevent  use  of  Russian 
publications.   The  same  applies  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China. 

Despite  these  problems,  Jacobs 's  work  is  a  solid  piece 
of  research,  remarkable  in  two  ways.   First,  it  signifi- 
cantly contributes  to  our  understanding  of  Sino-Soviet  rela- 
tions in  a  crucial  decade.   Second,  it  explores  one  of  the 
initial  instances  of  a  pattern  of  Soviet  involvement  which 
prevails  to  this  day.   Anyone  interested  in  these  two  topics 
will  find  this  publication  fascinating. 


Steven  D.  Stinemetz 
Harvard  University 


Axum.      By  YURI  M.  KOBISHCHANOV.   Soviet  Union,  1966;  English 
reprint  ed.,  translated  by  Joseph  Michels  and  Lorraine 
Kapitanoff,  University  Park:  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  1980.   Pp.  xii  +  348.   Bibliography, 
maps,  illustrations,  index,  appendix  on  sources. 
$18.95. 


This  work  presents  us  with  the  best  synthesis  in  Eng- 
lish of  knowledge  about  the  ancient  African  empire  of  Axum. 
It  is  solidly  based  on  the  existing  documentary  sources  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Arabic,  Sabaean,  Ge'ez,  and  other  relevant 
languages.   Distinguished  by  an  archaeological  introduction, 
this  volume  is  likely  to  remain  for  years  the  standard  work 
on  an  important  but  neglected  ancient  empire.   As  a  refer- 
ence work,  it  is  beneficial  not  only  for  Africanists  but 
also  for  Islamicists,  Indian  historians,  students  of  ancient 
Byzantium,  and  even  scholars  in  Armenian  studies. 

Axum   was  originally  published  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1966.   It  is  such  an  important  work  that  its  publication  in 
English  was  inevitable.   Still,  Joseph  Michels,  Lorraine 
Kapitanoff,  and  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press  are 
to  be  praised  for  their  effort.   Not  only  does  the  archaeo- 
logical introduction  by  Michels  add  a  significant  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  work,  but  the  collaboration  between  scholars  at 
Pennsylvania  State's  African  studies  and  Slavic  languages 
programs  and  the  author  have  allowed  even  the  original  text 
to  be  updated,  making  this  more  than  a  mere  translation.   It 
shows  the  potential  for  cooperation  both  between  disciplines 
and  between  countries. 

This  book  is  the  only  scholarly  work  available  which 
makes  use  of  all  extant  inscriptions  as  well  as  other  forms 
of  documentary  evidence.   It  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  any 
Africanist,  since  the  kingdoms  of  ancient  northeast  Africa 
are  such  popular  topics  with  students.   Kobishchanov  partic- 
ularly details  the  Axumite  conquest  and  administration  of 
parts  of  Nubia,  as  well  as  its  conquest  of  the  Himyarite 
kingdom  of  South  Arabia.   He  shows  that  Axumites  attempted 
to  repair  the  famous  Marib  Dam  of  the  ancient  Sabaean  soci- 
ety, which  has  not  been  rebuilt  to  this  day. 

Axum   avoids  the  stereotyped  chronological  organization 
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of  standard  histories.   Taking  a  more  Marxist  approach,  the 
work  first  briefly  summarizes  the  political  history  of  the 
kingdom,  then  discusses  the  economic  resources  available 
which  provided  the  base  of  the  Axumite  superstructure.   The 
third  chapter  discusses  the  socioeconomic  system.   Here 
Kobishchanov  avoids  overemphasis  on  the  slave  trade,  a  fault 
which  some  western  scholars  have  been  guilty  of  in  their 
treatment  of  ancient  Africa.   The  fourth  chapter  details  the 
political  system  which  was  used  to  administer  the  socioeco- 
nomic system.   The  last  chapter,  on  ideology,  discusses  not 
only  the  nature  of  Axumite  religion  during  the  formative 
years  of  the  polity,  but  the  complex  rise  of  monotheism  and 
Christianity.   Kobishchanov  attributes  the  adoption  of  a 
monotheistic  religion  to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  common 
ideology  for  Nubians,  Arabs,  and  the  many  other  subject  peo- 
ples of  the  empire.   Christianity  came  to  fulfill  this  role 
as  a  result  of  protracted  struggles  between  the  Christians 
and  Jews  of  northeast  Africa  and  southern  Arabia.   Axumite 
emperors  became  perhaps  the  most  zealous  proselytizers  of 
Christianity  in  the  ancient  world. 

An  understanding  of  Axumite  religion  is  indispensible 
for  Islamicists  and  important  for  Semiticists  in  general. 
This  is  true  not  simply  because  Axum  was  one.  of  the  greatest 
ancient  Semitic  empires,  but  also  because  Axum  was  a  major 
trading  partner  of  the  Meccan  Kureishites  and  wielded 
enormous  power  in  the  area  before  the  rise  of  Islam.   Axum 
was  the  destination  of  Muslim  refugees  from  persecution 
before  the  hijrah,    or  flight  of  the  prophet  Muhammad  from 
Mecca,  and  the  first  jihad.      Muhammad  seems  to  have  consid- 
ered the  religion  of  Axum  to  be  the  nearest  to  his  own  of 
any  in  the  area. 

Kobishchanov  shows  that  Axumite  trade  with  India  was 
not  just  a  stage  in  the  flow  of  goods  between  India  and 
Rome,  but  was  important  in  its  own  right.   From  India,  Axum 
received  iron  and  steel,  gold  coins  (some  of  which  have  been 
recovered  archaeo logically ) ,  ceramics,  textiles,  sugar,  and 
spices.   To  India,  Axum  sent  emeralds  and  other  stones, 
ivory,  rhinoceros  horn,  and  slaves.   Axumite  exports  have 
even  been  authenticated  from  archaeological  digs  in  China. 
During  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  Indian  merchants  were 
constantly  visiting  Axum.   Although  Kobishchanov  does  little 
to  distinguish  different  areas  of  India,  he  shows  how  impor- 
tant India  and  Axum  were  to  each  other,  and  even  suggests 
Indian  influences  on  the  nature  of  Axiimite  monotheism,  which 
later  influenced  Islam  so  profoundly. 

Another  important  Indian  influence  on  Axumite  civili- 
zation which  has  long  been  noticed  is  that  on  the  Axumite 
alphabet.   The  writing  of  the  Axumite  language,  Ge'ez,  was 
in  syllabic  characters  following  the  principle  of  the  an- 
cient Indian  Brahmin  and  Kharoshti  scripts.   This  Ethiopian 
alphabet  was  to  have  a  major  effect  further  north. 
Kobishchanov  shows  that  it  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Armenian 
and  Georgian  alphabets  of  the  modern  Soviet  Union,  a  note  of 
great  import  to  scholars  of  the  Caucasus  region. 

For  Byzantine  specialists  Kobishchanov  details  the 
history  of  Byzantium's  foremost  trading  partner  and  ally. 
He  corrects  earlier  interpretations  which  tended  to  show 
Axum  as  a  subordinate  of  Byzantium  by  explaining  that  Axum's 
conquest  of  south  Arabia  was  accomplished  after  Axum  refused 
an  offer  of  military  aid  from  Byzantium.   He  also  shows  that 
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Axumites  were  assisting  Byzantines  to  fight  Berbers  in  the 
eastern  Sahara  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.   In 
addition,  Axum's  power  and  friendship  were  necessary  to  pre- 
vent Beja  raids  on  Byzantine  Egypt. 

Although  the  general  organization  of  the  book  is  mate- 
rialist, the  work  is  not  Marxist  in  an  important  sense. 
There  is  little  explanation  of  the  contradictions  inherent 
in  Axumite  society  of  any  particular  period.   Although 
change  is  not  ignored,  there  is  not  the  sense  of  change 
arising  out  of  the  tensions  and  class  conflicts  produced  by 
internal  contradictions  which  one  finds  in  the  works  of  most 
western  Marxists.   This  lack  of  a  dialectical  model  results 
in  an  occasional  sense  that  the  author  is  describing  a  soci- 
ety in  functional  stasis,  rather  than  one  in  a  dynamic  proc- 
ess of  continual  change.   This  same  charge,  however,  could 
be  leveled  at  most  non-Marxist  western  descriptions  of  soci- 
eties, whether  current  or  historic.   It  does  not  signfi- 
cantly  detract  from  the  achievements  of  Kobishchanov, 
Michels,  and  Kapitanoff. 


John  Philips 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


The    Rainbow   and    the    Kings:    A    History    of   the    Luba   Empire    to 
1891.      By  THOMAS  Q.  REEFE.   Berkeley:  University  of 
California  Press,  1981.   Pp.  306.   Maps,  tables, 
index,  bibliography.   $24.95. 


Thomas  Q.  Reefe's  book  provides  the  student  of  central 
African  history  with  a  thorough  and  well-organized  collec- 
tion of  dynastic  oral  traditions  and  a  periodization  of  the 
precolonial  history  of  the  area.   But  it  is  essentially  a 
history  of  the  kings  and  the  ruling  lineages  of  the  Luba  em- 
pire, with  only  a  short  chapter  on  trade  and  a  few  para- 
graphs on  the  empire's  economic  base. 

The  strength  of  Reefe's  book  is  in  his  analysis  of  the 
myths  which  make  up  the  ideological  baggage  of  the  Luba  rul- 
ing classes.   He  uses  a  functionalist  approach  to  show  how 
these  myths  have  become  important  to  the  kingship,  since, 
according  to  Reefe,  this  is  how  some  of  his  informants  saw 
the  role  of  these  traditions  in  their  own  society.   Reefe 
explains,  for  example,  that  Nkongolo,  a  major  figure  in  the 
Luba  genesis  myth,  inflicted  amputations  upon  his  followers 
and  thereby  set  a  precedent  for  the  royal  practice  of  ampu- 
tation as  a  form  of  punishment  on  faithless  subjects.   Reefe 
tries  to  show  the  astonishingly  successful  way  in  which  the 
Luba  rulers  were  able  to  consolidate  and  maintain  control 
over  an  extensive  empire  through  the  use  of  a  complex  ideo- 
logical superstructure  based  on  such  myths. 

Despite  his  provocative  analysis  of  the  myths  and  his 
chronology  of  kings,  Reefe's  book  has  two  major  flaws.  The 
first  is  his  understatement  of  the  economic  base  of  the  em- 
pire. Most  central  African  states  were  products  of  a  proc- 
ess of  competition  over  the  control  of  scarce  resources  such 
as  salt,  water,  gold,  iron,  and  copper.   Reefe  tells  us  that 
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the  Luba  state  was  probably  centered  on  the  control  of  salt 
and  iron  resources,  but  the  actual  mechanics  of  this  control 
are  ignored.   A  deeper  analysis  of  the  economic  sphere  would 
not  only  add  more  substance  to  the  genealogies  and  history 
of  state  expansion,  but  would  help  guide  historians  toward  a 
more  holistic  understanding  of  how  these  large  states 
developed. 

The  second  problem  in  Reefe's  book  is  that  he  over- 
looks Joseph  Miller's  work  on  the  Mbundu,  Kings   and  Kinsmen 
(1976),  in  the  areas  where  their  work  overlaps.   In  the 
process  of  exploring  Mbundu  history  through  the  use  of  oral 
traditions.  Miller  examined  the  early  Luba  genesis  myths 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  Mbundu  and  Luba  myths.   His 
discussion  of  the  possible  genesis  and  dissemination  of  the 
Kalala  Ilunga  character  in  central  Africa  may  have  important 
ramifications  for  piecing  together  the  early  history  of  cen- 
tral Africa.   Miller  suggests,  for  example,  that  the  tele- 
scoping already  evident  in  sixteenth  century  Luba  genealo- 
gies implies  greater  antiquity  than  is  generally  presumed. 
Reefe  ignores  such  findings. 

Reefe's  work  is  important  for  his  analysis  of  Luba  po- 
litical history  from  about  1700  to  1891,  when  the  Belgians 
assumed  formal  control  of  the  area.   His  sources  include  the 
kinglist  and  the  traditions  he  has  gathered,  corroborated 
with  the  traditions  of  neighboring  peoples,  together  with 
archaeological,  linguistic,  and  ethnographic  evidence.  The 
Rainbow   and   the   Kings    begins  to  clear  some  new  ground,  but 
it  is  not  as  satisfying  as  Miller's  Kings   and  Kinsmen   or 
Steven  Feierman's  The    Shamlraa   Kingdcm    (1974).   Both  Miller 
and  Feierman  approach  history  through  the  same  sources  as 
Reefe,  but  have  more  substantive  discussions  of  the  workings 
of  the  societies  concerned. 


Mary  Milewski 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


The    Dreadful    Day:    The    Battle    of  Manzikert .       By  ALFRED 

FRIENDLY.   London:  Hutchinson,  1981.   Pp.  256.   Maps, 
bibliography,  index,  notes.   $17.95. 

Narrative  history  has  its  uses.   For  those  who  are  new 
to  a  subject,  unembroidered  chronology  and  minimal,  arcane 
debate  prevent  boredom  and  confusion.   For  the  average 
reader,  Byzantium  and  pre-modern  Turkey  require  such  an  ap- 
proach, for  the  subjects  have  no  foundation  in  popular 
awareness.   With  such  things  in  mind,  perhaps  one  should 
welcome  Alfred  Friendly' s  The    Dreadful    Day:    The    Battle    of 
Manzikert .      The  author  does  not  propose  to  invade  the  aca- 
demic precincts.   He  readily  admits  his  dependence  on  the 
linguistic  abilities  and  historical  interpretations  of  sev- 
eral eminent  Turkologists  and  Byzantinists.   One  cannot 
fault  Friendly  in  this  area,  for  he  does  faithfully  outline 
some  of  the  work  of  Cahen,  Grousset,  Vryonis,  and 
Ostrogorsky.   One  wishes,  however,  that  he  had  added  the 
style  and  excitement  which  is  the  strongest  attribute  of  the 
history  popularizer.   For,  while  the  author  is  careful  and 
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appropriately  awed  by  the  experts,  the  work  remains  rather 
pedestrian.  Any  scholar  hoping  to  see  a  work  that  excites 
popular  interest  will  be  disappointed. 

The  title  is  a  bit  misleading.   The  work  is  not  mili- 
tary history,  but  a  social  and  political  view  of  Byzantium 
from  1025  to  1981  as  the  empire  fell  from  its  position  of 
political  pre-eminence.   While  Friendly  uses  the  battle  of 
Manzikert  as  a  symbolic  moment  in  the  decline  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  rise  of  the  Turks,  he  rightly  spends  most  of  his 
efforts  explaining  what  factors  brought  both  groups  to 
battle.   The  Turkish  migration  from  the  steppes  to  the  de- 
veloped lands  of  the  Middle  East  fills  several  introductory 
chapters.   Friendly  also  provides  basic  descriptions  of  the 
Turks'  nomadic  lifestyle  and  warlike  characteristics.   Fol- 
lowing the  standard  interpretation.  Friendly  then  discusses 
the  collapse  of  the  Byzantine  military  in  the  years  preced- 
ing Manzikert,  the  rise  of  the  feudal  magnates,  and  their 
internal  struggles  with  the  imperial  bureaucracy.   This, 
combined  with  the  vagaries  of  the  succession  and  the  inca- 
pacity and  extravagance  of  the  emperors  and  empresses,  pro- 
vides a  brief,  but  generally  adequate  explanation  for  the 
feeble  response  to  the  Turkish  pressures. 

If  the  book  performs  any  special  service,  it  is  in  re- 
inforcing the  view  that  the  damage  caused  by  the  battle  did 
not  need  to  be  so  great.   The  Turks  had  no  coherent  policy 
of  conquest,  and  they  maintained  little  control  over  the  in- 
vading Turkoman  nomads.   As  a  result,  there  was  no  reason  to 
begin  a  formal  conquest.   Rather,  Byzantium's  internal  weak- 
nesses and  the  rivalry  for  the  throne  invited  disaster  with 
the  introduction  of  Turkish  mercenaries  deep  into  Asia  Minor 
after  the  battle.   Manzikert  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
long  process  of  Turkif ication,  often  aided  by  Byzantine 
shortsightedness . 

Insofar  as  the  battle  itself  can  be  described  from  the 
sources.  Friendly  has  done  a  satisfactory  job.   Unfortu- 
nately, what  is  available  is  far  too  general  to  produce  a 
detailed  or  even  a  very  exciting  description  of  the  battle. 
The  reader  is  left  then  with  a  volume  of  reportage  and  a 
decent  compendium  of  available  information  factually  useful 
for  the  general  reader.  The    Dreadful    Day    is  overall  an  un- 
engaging  exercise  which  covers  a  great  deal  superficially 
but  without  the  panache   of  the  true  popularizer.   Friendly 
misses  the  sense  of  story  and  character  so  alien  to  most 
academic  works  and  so  welcome  to  the  average  reader.   One 
must  turn  to  writers  like  Sir  Stephen  Runciman  to  find  the 
wit,  style,  and  creative  use  of  sources  that  might  excite 
readers  to  a  more  in-depth  look  at  Byzantine  history.   This 
cautious  work  may  well  serve  as  the  one  volume  a  person 
reads  on  the  subject,  but  that  is  its  greatest  failure. 


Mark  Wojcik 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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The    Ferment    of  Knowledge:    Studies    in    the    Historiography    of 
Eighteenth-Century    Science.       Edited  by  G.  S.  ROUSSEAU 
and  ROY  PORTER.   Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  1980.   Pp.  xiii  +  500.   Introduction, 
notes,  index. 


The  eighteenth  century  is  a  problematic  and  understud- 
ied period  in  the  history  of  science  and  in  intellectual 
history  in  general.   The  editors  of  this  volume  characterize 
it  as  a  "trackless  bog"  (p.  3) ,  between  the  twin  peaks  of 
the  scientific  "revolutions"  of  the  seventeenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  historians 
lack  an  authoritative  map  of  the  terrain.   Now  G.  S. 
Rousseau  and  Roy  Porter  have  assembled  twelve  essays  by 
leading  scholars  of  eighteenth  century  science  in  an  attempt 
to  review  recent  achievements  and  to  suggest  novel  perspec- 
tives.  The  editors  have  contributed  a  short  introduction 
which  is  followed  by  three  essays  somewhat  arbitrarily 
grouped  under  the  heading  "Philosophy  and  Ideas,"  four  on 
"Life  and  Its  Environment,"  and  five  on  "The  Physical 
World. " 

Many  of  the  essays  in  this  volume,  such  as 
Maurice  Crosland's  "Chemistry  and  the  Chemical  Revolution," 
are  valuable  as  outline  summaries  of  recent  work.   All  offer 
excellent  bibliographies;  some,  notably  H.  J.  M.  Bos ' s 
"Mathematics  and  Rational  Mechanics,"  succeed  in  rendering 
intelligible  what  are  often  technically-demanding  areas  of 
science.   There  are  limitations  of  course.   The  range  of 
disciplines  covered  is  admittedly  selective,  and  the  inter- 
national scope  is  restricted  to  Britain,  with  some  refer- 
ences to  France  and  Germany.   But  the  volume  should  be 
judged  primarily  in  relation  to  its  claim  of  providing 
"studies  in  historiography,"  and  here  the  authors'  success 
has  been  varied. 

Among  the  better  essays,  Simon  Schaffer's  "Natural 
Philosophy"  is  both  imaginatively-conceived  and  thorough  in 
its  review  of  recent  work.   If  Schaffer's  proposed  applica- 
tion of  recent  thought  in  the  philosophy  of  science  is 
slightly  questionable,  his  essay  is  nevertheless  seriously 
responsive  to  a  wide  range  of  current  debate,  surely  a  pre- 
requisite of  successful  historiography.   W.  F.  Bynum,  writ- 
ing on  "Health,  Disease  and  Medical  Care,"  also  addresses  a 
range  of  perspectives,  from  those  of  philosopher/historian 
Michel  Foucault  to  the  approaches  of  "the  Annates    School" 
(p.  251). 

Other  authors  are  less  generous  in  their  coverage  of 
alternative  historiographical  approaches.   Steven  Shapin,  in 
"Social  Uses  of  Science,"  reviews  a  reasonable  range  of  his- 
torical studies  but  is  less  comprehensive  in  his  analysis  of 
alternative  theoretical  perspectives  on  the  relation  between 
science  and  social  practice.   Instead,  he  argues  one  partic- 
ular theoretical  line  consistently  and  imaginatively,  but 
without  much  circumspection.   Still  less  fair  in  his  review 
of  alternative  approaches  is  J.  L.  Heilbron,  whose  "Experi- 
mental Natural  Philosophy"  is  at  times  (e.g.,  p.  380n)  cur- 
sorily dismissive  of  work  with  orientations  of  which  he  dis- 
approves.  Some  of  the  essays  are  even  less  successful  as 
historiography.   That  by  Eric  Forbes  on  "Mathematical  Cos- 
mography" makes  no  claim  to  being  historiographical  at  all, 
and  the  departures  from  the  normal  modes  of  historical 
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argument,  in  Rom  Harre' s  essay  "Knowledge,"  weaken  the  edi- 
tors' assertion  that  history  of  science  is  now  "part  of  his- 
tory itself"  (p.  2) . 

One  hesitates  to  blame  the  editors  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  their  contributors,  but  it  appears  that  the  authors' 
failure  to  engage  in  constructive  debate  is  in  part  an  ef- 
fect of  the  division  of  the  essays  into  different  subject- 
areas.   Thus,  whatever  Schaffer  and  Heilbron's  different 
perspectives  might  have  had  to  say  to  one  another  is  left 
unsaid,  and  the  essays  are  separated  to  different  parts  of 
the  book,  though  their  respective  titles  differ  by  only  one 
word.   In  addition,  the  editors  admit  to  having  placed  few 
restrictions  on  their  authors,  and  although  one  would  not 
want  complete  uniformity,  it  may  be  that  there  is  a  certain 
lack  of  a  clear  editorial  perspective  and  direction. 
Rousseau's  individual  essay  "Psychology"  is  diffuse  and  ram- 
bling.  Porter's  "The  Terraqueous  Globe"  is  stimulating,  in 
its  attempt  to  identify  a  unity  among  discourses  about  the 
earth,  but  fails  to  pursue  the  theoretical  question  of  the 
specification  and  location  of  this  unity.   Furthermore,  as 
Jacques  Roger's  "The  Living  World"  suggests,  attitudes  to 
historiography  are  also  in  part  attitudes  to  the  recent  past 
of  history  of  science  as  a  field.   The  account  offered  by 
the  editors'  introduction,  of  the  recent  "revolution"  in  the 
historiography  of  science  (p.  2) ,  is  simply  too  brief  and 
too  sketchy  to  provide  adequate  orientation  on  historic- 
graphical  questions. 

As  a  series  of  review  essays.  The   Ferment   of  Knowledge 
will  unquestionably  be  of  value,  and  it  certainly  demon- 
strates a  lively  historiographical  diversity  in  current  his- 
tory of  science.   If  one  senses  an  unfortunate  lack  of  pro- 
ductive interaction  between  the  various  approaches  repre- 
sented, one  should  perhaps  refer  to  the  dust-jacket,  where 
it  is  said  that  the  authors  aim  "to  stimulate  fresh  debate." 
To  this  extent,  the  book  may  be  as  provocative  by  its  fail- 
ures as  by  its  successes. 


Jan  Golinski 
University  of  Leeds 


The    History    of  Marxism .    Vol.  I:  Marxism    in   Marx's    Day. 

Edited  by  E.  J.  HOBSBAWM.   Bloomington:  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Press,  1982.   Pp.  xxiv  +  349.   Notes,  bibliog- 
raphy, index.   $25.00. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  four  volume  survey  of  the  his- 
tory of  Marxism  which  was  originally  published  in  Italy  in 
1978.   Subsequent  volumes  will  continue  the  survey  up  to  the 
present  time.   Each  will  consist  of  a  series  of  essays  writ- 
ten from  a  Marxist  perspective  and  oriented  toward  those 
"with  a  powerful  desire  to  discover  what,  if  anything,  Marx- 
ist thought  contributes  to  the  solution  of  present  problems" 
(p.  viii) . 

In  the  opening  essay,  E.  J.  Hobsbawm  discloses  Marx- 
ism's indebtedness  to  pre-Marxist  socialism  and  highlights 
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its  originality.   Hobsbawm  notes  that  Marx  and  Engels  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  critique  of  bourgeois  society;  they 
grounded  the  necessity  of  socialism  not  on  timeless  notions 
of  justice,  equality,  and  morality  but  on  the  historically 
specific  needs  of  the  working  class  which  capitalist  society 
was  incapable  of  satisfying  in  a  rational,  consistent,  and 
systematic  manner.   Above  all  they  showed  that  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  workers  must  be  the  task  of  the  workers  them- 
selves.  Their  liberation  could  not  be  handed  to  them  from 
above  by  a  philanthropic  bourgeoisie  as  the  Utopian  social- 
ists believed,  nor  organized  behind  their  backs  by  small 
conspiratorial  cliques  as  the  school  of  Blanqui  and  company 
taught. 

In  a  less  satisfactory  essay  David  McClellan  tackles 
the  question  of  Marx's  relationship  to  Feuerbach  and  Hegel 
in  the  genesis  of  historical  materialism.   He  adheres  rather 
closely  to  the  problematical  account  given  by  Engels  late  in 
his  life.   To  assert  that  the  way  forward  for  Marx  merely 
"lay  in  an  application  to  the  'real'  world  of  the  principles 
Hegel  had  discovered"  (p.  31)  is  a  simplification.   This 
difficult  matter  is  analyzed  in  a  far  more  insightful  fash- 
ion by  Istvan  M^szaros  in  his  "Marx  'Philosopher.'"   While 
not  assenting  to  all  the  author  writes,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  modern  natural  sciences,  Meszaros  shows  how 
mistaken  it  is  to  believe,  as  McClellan  and  others  do,  that 
there  is  a  "break"  between  the  "philosophical"  young  Marx 
operating  with  the  concepts  of  alienation  and  species-being 
and  the  "scientific"  mature  Marx  who  speaks  only  of  class 
struggle,  exploitation,  and  surplus  value.   While  a  Marx- 
ist's conception  of  socialism  is  possible  without  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  the  conditions  most  appropriate  to  human 
beings,  it  is  made  all  the  poorer  for  it.   Socialism  is  not 
merely  assuring  everyone  a  chicken  in  every  pot  and  a  car  in 
every  garage.   Otherwise  Trotsky's  vision  of  a  society  in 
which  the  average  human  being  "will  rise  to  the  heights  of 
an  Aristotle,  a  Goethe,  or  a  Marx"  must  be  dismissed  as  a 
piece  of  senseless  daydreaming.   The  transcendence  of  alien- 
ation, allegedly  a  pre-Marxist  concept,  is  central  to  the 
"mature"  Marx  as  well. 

At  a  more  immediately  political  level,  another  essay 
by  Hobsbawm  notes  the  lack  of  a  fully  worked  out  theory  of 
politics  by  Marx  and  Engels  which  would  show  exactly  how  the 
workers  were  to  make  their  revolution  and  establish  social- 
ism.  At  the  time  they  were  writing,  no  mass  political  or- 
ganizations of  the  working  class  had  yet  formed.   The  de- 
scription of  the  proletariat's  political  and  organizational 
development,  sketched  out  in  the  Communist   Manifesto ,    saw  no 
conflict,  in  principle,  between  the  workers'  daily  struggle 
to  improve  their  conditions  and  the  formation  of  revolution- 
ary, socialist  class  consciousness.   The  one  developed  side- 
by-side  with  the  other.   Subsequent  developments  partly  vi- 
tiated this  schematic  analysis.   The  phenomenon  of  reform- 
ism, in  particular,  was  never  adequately  treated  in  theory 
because  it  had  yet  to  arise  in  practice.   It  would  be  left 
to  Lenin,  Trotsky,  and  Rosa  Luxemburg  to  develop  an  analysis 
of  the  roots  of  reformism  and  a  strategy  to  combat  it. 

Not  all  of  the  essays  are  of  the  same  caliber  as 
Hobsbawm' s  and  Meszaros' s.   Pierre  Vilar  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten "Marx  and  the  Concept  of  History"  for  his  self- 
clarification — and  no  one  else's.   Maurice  Dobb's  "Marx's 
Critique  of  Political  Economy"  is  far  too  superficial. 
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Lawrence  Krader's  discussion  of  Marx's  relationship  to 
Darwin,  Carlyle,  Morgan,  Maine,  and  Kovalevsky  is  simply 
bad.   To  apply  the  categories  of  surplus  value  and  exchange 
value  to  pre-capitalist  societies  betrays  a  fundamentally 
flawed  understanding  of  historical  materialism.   The  essay 
is  also  a  good  example  of  a  desiccated,  mechanical  Marxism 
contaminated  by  a  strong  dose  of  Darwinism. 

For  regular  readers  of  New   Left   Review,    this  anthology 
does  not  break  new  ground  in  either  the  selection  of  themes 
or  their  treatment.   For  Marxists,  this  should  not  come  as  a 
surprise.   It  is  difficult  to  make  breakthroughs  in  the 
realm  of  theory  when  they  have  yet  to  be  made  in  the  realm 
of  practice.   This  will  undoubtedly  change  if  socialism  be- 
comes a  real  historical  alternative  in  the  advanced  capital- 
ist countries  of  the  West. 


John  Morot 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Women,     War   and   Revolution .       Edited  by  CAROL  R.  BERKIN  and 
CLARA  M.  LOVETT.   New  York:  Holmes  and  Meier,  1980. 
Pp.  xiii  +  310.   Illustrations,  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy, index.   $9.75  (paper). 


Vast  numbers  of  women  have  been  mobilized  in  modern 
wars  and  revolutions.   Their  non-domestic,  public  activities 
as  concerned  citizens,  agitators,  teachers,  industrial  work- 
ers, and  soldiers  have  been  accepted  and  even  encouraged  by 
those  in  power.   At  the  same  time,  particularly  in  revolu- 
tions, millions  of  women  have  embraced  egalitarian  princi- 
ples and  discovered  the  eminently  finite  and  changeable 
character  of  human  institutions,  including  those  most  di- 
rectly restricting  their  rights.   The  changes  in  women's 
prescribed  and  actual  roles,  from  exclusively  domestic  to 
more  public  and  political  ones,  compose  the  basic  theme  of 
this  anthology. 

Carol  R.  Berkin  and  Clara  M.  Lovett  have  selected 
eleven  articles  from  a  May  1978  conference  on  "Women,  War, 
and  Revolution"  to  further  the  comparative  dimension  of  cur- 
rent research  on  women's  status  during  and  after  major  so- 
cial crises.   Five  deal  with  episodes  from  bourgeois  demo- 
cratic revolutions,  three  with  world  wars,  and  three  with 
socialist  revolutions.   The  articles  embrace  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  China,  and  Cuba. 

The  result  is  more  a  collection  of  disparate  articles 
— some  excellent--than  an  attempt  to  test  the  validity  of  a 
clear  thesis  in  a  variety  of  situations.   Some  contributions 
are  synthetic  and  theoretically  stimulating,  others  narrowly 
focused  and  narrative.   The  editors'  three  brief  introduc- 
tions attempt  to  define  the  issues  raised  by  the  relation 
between  women,  war,  and  revolution.   But  most  contributors 
do  not  address  these  issues  directly.   As  the  editors  freely 
admit,  this  unevenness  reflects  the  state  of  research  and 
theoretical  elaboration  on  the  subject.   The  book's  value 
lies  in  the  quality  of  several  articles  and  the  impetus  it 
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may  give  to  further  comparative  and  theoretical  study  of 
this  fascinating  topic. 

Most  of  the  writers  agree  that  major  social  crises 
such  as  wars  and  revolutions  undermine  traditional  defini- 
tions of  female  roles.   Differences  arise  when  they  consider 
the  durability  and  benefits  of  these  changes,  particularly 
in  relation  to  three  specific  questions:  Were  women's  war- 
time and  revolutionary  mobilizations  simply  the  result  of 
male  leaders'  need  for  a  mass  of  powerless  followers?   Did 
women  who  assumed  non-domestic  functions  enjoy  a  lightening 
of  their  burden  at  home  and  a  more  egalitarian  redefinition 
of  their  status  in  society?   What  organizational  forms  ex- 
plain those  cases  in  which  women  took  advantage  of  social 
upheavals  to  consolidate  advances? 

On  the  first  question,  two  case  studies  demonstrate 
that  women  themselves  decided  whether  or  not  to  mobilize. 
Drawing  mainly  from  records  of  the  Nazi  secret  police,  Leila 
Rupp  shows  how  German  women  passively  resisted  Nazi  calls  to 
join  the  industrial  workforce:  she  found  that  upper-class 
women  could  not  be  motivated  sufficiently;  non-employed 
working-class  women  rejected  the  idea  of  work  unless  upper- 
class  women  shared  the  burden  equally;  and  women  factory 
workers  complained  of  the  long  hours  and  regimentation  in 
defense  industries.   Rupp  suggests  that  "women's  responses 
to  mobilization  policies  played  [a  role]  in  the  ultimate 
failure  of  German  society  to  engage  in  total  war"  (p.  37) . 

Darline  Levy  and  Harriet  Applewhite  argue  that  plebe- 
ian women's  participation  in  the  French  Revolution  was  a 
conscious  political  act,  taken  through  increasingly  formal 
civic  networks.   In  the  famous  October  1789  march  on  Ver- 
sailles, as  well  as  in  the  demonstrations  against  the  Ther- 
midorean  abolition  of  price  controls,  women  actually  led  the 
sans-oulotte   men  into  action  around  issues  of  prime  concern 
to  women. 

To  the  second  question  authors  answer  that  the  mere 
mobilization  of  women  to  meet  increased  demands  for  labor 
did  not  necessarily  improve  women's  relative  position  in 
society.   Two  case  studies  demonstrate  the  point.   The 
first,  a  study  of  World  War  II  Portland,  Oregon,  shipyards, 
shows  that  even  when  women  took  non- traditional  jobs,  a  new 
division  between  "man's  work"  and  "woman's  work"  was 
created.   Even  though  most  female  welders  and  helpers  had 
previously  been  employed  in  manual  work  outside  the  home, 
their  employers  treated  them  as  housewives  temporarily  work- 
ing in  industry;  at  war's  end,  they  were  pushed  out  of  the 
shipyards  and  back  into  lower-paid  jobs.   The  second  case 
study  focuses  on  labor  mobilization  for  Soviet  economic  de- 
velopment.  Here  also,  women's  massive  involvement  in  the 
workforce  did  not  necessarily  signify  a  lightening  of  their 
domestic  responsibilities.   Women  simply  had  to  bear  the 
"double  burden"  of  job  and  home. 

In  discussing  organizational  forms  most  favorable  to 
female  advancement,  several  authors  argue  that  only  women's 
efforts  on  their  own  behalf  made  a  difference.   Beatrice 
Farnsworth  claims  that  any  gains  which  created  a  new  and 
more  equal  role  model  for  Soviet  women  resulted  from  the 
separate  organization  of  women.   She  views  the  Women's  Sec- 
tion, "Zhenotdel,"  as  the  driving  force  behind  the  changes 
in  attitudes  toward  Soviet  women  during  the  1920s  and  its 
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dismantling  in  1930  as  a  shift  toward  a  more  manipulative 
assignment  of  women  in  the  workforce.   Judith  Howard  shows 
that  many  of  the  educational  advances  of  Italian  women  after 
1861  were  created  by  women  who  had  been  political  activists 
in  the  Risorgimiento  struggles  and  who  had  set  up  female 
associations.   Lourdes  Casal  sees  the  two-million  strong 
Cuban  Federation  of  Women  (FMC)  as  decisive  in  promoting  a 
more  assertive  public  role  for  Cuban  women. 

Another  factor  in  determining  the  effects  of  social 
crisis  on  women's  status  is  the  relative  success  of  demo- 
cratic trends.   Berkin  and  Lovett  attribute  failures  of 
women's  emancipation  to  elitist  currents.   For  them,  the 
more  democratic  the  revolution  and  the  more  widespread  the 
institutions  of  popular  political  participation,  the  more 
women's  concerns  and  activities  come  to  the  fore.   They 
agree  with  Levy  and  Applewhite's  suggestion  that  "the  extent 
of  women's  political  participation  and  organizational  activ- 
ity should  be  used  as  a  barometer  for  measuring  the  demo- 
cratic character  of  the  French  Revolution"  (p.  4) . 

Most  authors  included  in  the  anthology  attempt  to 
grapple  with  these  issues  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
classes  and  overall  political  power.   By  showing  that  women 
massively  affected  the  outcome  of  major  social  conflicts, 
they  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  women's  studies  to  main- 
stream historical  concerns.   As  this  type  of  research 
emerges,  historical  studies  that  fail  to  examine  the  social 
and  political  role  of  women  will  appear  more  incomplete. 


John  Barzman 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


The    Origins    of    the    South   African    War:    Joseph    Chamberlain   and 
the    Diplomaay    of  Imperialism,     1895-99.       By  ANDREW  N. 
PORTER.   New  York:  St.  Martins  Press,  1980.   Pp.  xiv  + 
321.   Map,  notes,  select  bibliography,  index.   $25.00. 


Set  against  the  background  of  advancing  democracy  in 
late  nineteenth  century  Britain,  Andrew  N.  Porter's  study  of 
the  origins  of  the  Boer  War  is  a  fresh  reappraisal  of  the 
role  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  that  brings  together  domestic 
politics  and  imperial  diplomacy.   Based  upon  a  wide  selec- 
tion of  primary  sources,  chiefly  the  private  and  official 
papers  of  Chamberlain,  Alfred  Milner,  and  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, Porter  explores  the  relationship  between  public  opin- 
ion and  policy  making  within  the  context  of  a  changing  po- 
litical climate.   While  it  has  been  a  difficult  problem  for 
statesmen,  the  impact  of  democratic  politics  upon  diplomacy 
takes  on  a  special  relevance  when  someone  such  as  Chamber- 
lain, a  product  of  a  new  era  in  politics,  assumes  office 
with  a  keen  understanding  of  the  importance  of  public  opin- 
ion in  the  policy  making  process. 

From  his  post  as  colonial  secretary.  Chamberlain  com- 
bined the  needs  of  domestic  politics  with  imperial  diplomacy 
in  the  hopes  of  fusing  social  reform  and  imperialism  to  form 
a  new  national  party.   It  is  Porter's  thesis  that 
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Chamberlain,  determined  to  enhance  his  political  position 
and  convinced  that  Britain's  future  greatness  lay  in  the 
Empire,  drew  from  his  radical  background  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram of  educating  the  public  on  the  benefits  of  imperialism. 
Chamberlain  believed  that  for  too  long  British  imperial  pol- 
icy had  been  subject  to  the  erratic,  emotional  outburst  of 
the  public,  making  a  consistent  policy  impossible.   Only 
through  public  understanding  of  empire  and  its  importance 
could  imperial  policy  achieve  consistency.   The  goal  was  to 
preserve  the  Empire,  deter  war  by  the  force  of  a  united  pub- 
lic opinion  and,  failing  that,  enable  the  people  to  unite 
behind  the  government  in  defense  of  British  interests.   As 
the  author  points  out,  however,  this  approach  to  the  compli- 
cated issues  at  hand  in  South  Africa  served  only  to  restrict 
the  statesmen  in  the  pursuit  of  a  negotiated  settlement.   By 
evading  the  real  issues  involved  in  Britain's  international 
position  and  strategic  concerns  in  an  increasingly  hostile 
world.  Chamberlain's  effort  to  educate  the  public  oversim- 
plified the  problems  involved,  putting  the  British  govern- 
ment in  a  situation  that  traditional  diplomacy  could  not 
resolve  peacefully. 

Porter  is  not  so  much  interested  in  the  actual  impact 
of  the  educational  campaign  as  in  Chamberlain's  perceptions 
and  manipulation  of  public  opinion  to  achieve  his  desired 
goals.   Going  back  to  Canning  and  Palmerston,  the  author 
argues  that  with  the  coming  of  democratic  politics,  piiblic 
opinion  had  started  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  formu- 
lation and  effectiveness  of  foreign  policy.   It  was  soon 
realized  that  much  could  be  gained  by  policy  makers  in  going 
outside  of  Westminister  for  support.   And,  when  Chamberlain 
became  colonial  secretary,  the  effort  to  involve  the  public 
in  an  educational  process  became  an  overriding  policy 
consideration. 

To  support  his  thesis.  Porter  frequently  quotes  from 
Chamberlain's  papers,  speeches,  and  telegrams.   While  in  no 
place  does  Chamberlain  actually  articulate  an  educational 
program  to  the  degree  that  the  author  argues,  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  Porter  presents  clearly  suggests  that  this  pro- 
gram did  play  an  important  role  in  Chamberlain's  policies. 
In  December  1895,  the  tensions  between  Kruger's  government 
and  the  foreign  element,  Uitlanders  as  the  Boers  called 
them,  threatened  to  errupt  into  open  revolt.   It  was  only 
after  Leander  Starr  Jameson,  an  agent  of  the  South  Africa 
Company,  entered  the  Transvaal  with  a  force  of  armed  men  to 
support  a  planned  rising  in  Johannesburg  that  Chamberlain 
had  the  opportunity  to  select  the  proper  issue  for  public 
education.   By  adopting  the  issue  of  Uitlander  grievances, 
the  colonial  secretary  wanted  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  average  man  on  moral  grounds.   Using  an  outpouring  of 
speeches.  Blue  Books,  and  press  reports.  Porter  carefully 
selected  facts  for  educational  value.   Noting  the  secre- 
tary's considerable  knowledge  of  the  plans  leading  to  the 
Jameson  raid.  Porter  asserts  that  Chamberlain  was  convinced 
that  the  raid  would  be  a  success  and  believed  that  he  could 
do  little  to  stop  it.   Only  through  an  acquiescent  stand 
could  Britain  have  any  chance  of  maintaining  its  tenuous  in- 
fluence in  South  Africa  over  Cecil  Rhodes  and  the 
Uitlanders. 

To  Porter's  credit,  he  provides  more  than  an  analysis 
of  Chamberlain.   He  also  scrutinizes  the  British  cabinet  and 
Alfred  Milner.   Lord  Salisbury  and  the  cabinet  agreed  that 
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the  British  position  must  be  upheld  against  growing  foreign 
threats.   In  the  belief  that  open  conflict  with  the  Boers 
was  inevitable,  Milner  did  his  best  to  shape  public  and  of- 
ficial opinion.   Porter  details  Milner' s  approach  to  public 
opinion  thus  contrasting  it  with  Chamberlain's  methods  and 
goals. 

While  the  author  successfully  builds  a  case  for 
Chamberlain's  education  campaign,  it  was  only  one  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  coming  of  war.   This  study  shows  that 
Chamberlain's  handling  of  colonial  affairs  in  South  Africa 
contributed  to  the  deterioration  of  Anglo-Boer  relations  by 
confusing  the  real  issues.   Yet  Porter's  suggestion  that 
without  the  educational  campaign  the  situation  could  have 
been  resolved  in  a  peaceful  settlement  ignores  the  overall 
situation.   The  clash  of  British  economic  and  strategic  in- 
terests with  expanding  Boer  nationalism  was  the  formula  for 
war.   Porter's  study  is  nonetheless  well  written  and  docu- 
mented, and  it  opens  a  new  path  of  inquiry.   Valuable  in- 
sights into  the  role  of  Chamberlain  serve  to  enlighten  the 
reader  on  the  impact  of  democratic  politics  on  the  policy 
making  process. 


Van  M.  Leslie 
University  of  Kentucky 


Eaonomia    Foundations    of  British    Overseas    Expansion    1816- 
1914.      By  P.  J.  CAIN.   London:  Macmillan,  1980. 
Pp.  85.   Bibliography,  index.   $5.25  (paper). 


As  one  of  a  series  in  the  "Studies  in  Economic  and 
Social  History,"  P.  J.  Cain  has  written  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  motives  for  Britain's  imperial  expansion, 
both  in  the  formal  and  in  the  "informal  empire."   His  work 
is  a  critical  essay  on  three  general  and  some  two  hundred 
specialized  books  and  articles  dealing  with  all  aspects  of 
British  expansion  overseas.   Divided  into  two  parts,  Cain's 
book  deals  first  with  1815-1875  preceded  by  an  analysis  of 
the  background  to  that  period.   It  then  covers  the  "scramble 
for  Africa,"  the  expansion  of  the  formal  empire,  and  ends 
with  the  events  leading  to  World  War  I. 

John  Gallagher  and  Ronald  E.  Robinson  on  the  one  hand, 
and  later,  Desmond  C.  M.  Piatt  on  the  other,  have,  in  our 
era,  reproduced  the  eighteenth  century  argument  between  the 
radical  anti-imperialists  and  free  trade  imperialists. 
Writing  when  an  anti-imperialist  view  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was  prevalent,  Gallagher  and  Robinson  asserted  that  it 
was  insufficient  to  look  at  Britain's  formal  colonies  alone; 
the  "informal  empire"  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
influence  was  far  more  important.   After  1815  Britain's  main 
interest  was  in  extending  sufficiently  her  informal  control 
in  order  to  integrate  as  many  areas  of  the  world  as  possible 
into  its  expanding  economy.   The  British  replaced  the  eight- 
eenth century  urge  for  political  possessions  with  the  desire 
for  informal  control.   They  then  modified  this  theory  to 
state  that  control  was  extended  beyond  the  area  of  economic 
development  to  include  those  areas  of  the  world  which  were 
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vital  for  strategic  protection.   In  sum,  their  theory  was 
"trade  with  informal  control  if  possible,  trade  with  rule 
when  necessary."   Robinson  later  argued  that  those  parts  of 
the  world  which  had  political  independence,  such  as  Latin 
America,  were  most  dominated  by  Britain. 

In  his  critique  of  Gallagher  and  Robinson,  Piatt  reaf- 
firms that  overseas  expansion  was  not  in  favor  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century.   But  he  believes  the  main  concern  of 
government  was  in  negotiating  "open  door"  or  most  favored 
nation  treaties  and  then  rectifying  treaty  violators,  rather 
than  in  defending  bondholders  or  other  traders.   Piatt 
argues  further  that  the  lack  of  interest  in  informal  control 
was  a  reflection  of  the  lack  of  any  real  stimulus  to  eco- 
nomic expansion  overseas.   Britain  was,  throughout  most  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  self-sufficient  agriculturally,  and 
the  emphasis  between  1800  and  1850  was  on  the  growth  of  do- 
mestic investment  and  the  home  market.   The  traditional  mar- 
kets in  Europe,  America,  and  the  formal  empire  provided  all 
foreign  supplies  and  outlets.   Boundaries  continued  to  ex- 
pand not  because  of  the  British  government  but,  as  John  S. 
Galbraith  has  argued,  because  the  instability  of  the  "turbu- 
lent frontier"  caused  the  "man  on  the  spot"  to  take  action 
in  order  to  maintain  peace.   The  frontier  was  consequently 
pushed  back--a  fact  which  Westminster,  in  the  days  of  slow 
communication,  usually  had  to  accept  when  it  finally  found 
out. 

Cain  believes  that  Gallagher  and  Robinson  were  rightly 
criticized  for  assuming  a  free  trade  policy  in  Britain  by 
1815.   Free  trade  was  not  generally  accepted  before  the 
1840s.   He  asserts,  however,  that  Piatt  was  right  about  a 
self-sufficient  Britain  but  "does  not  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  this  traditional  system  began  to  break  down  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars"  (p.  17) .   In  the  white 
settled  colonies  after  1850,  Britain  "swapped  a  system  of 
close  economic  control,  which  became  increasingly  inconven- 
ient, for  an  informal  relationship  in  which  economic  control 
was  maintained  through  cultural  imperialism"  (p.  24) .   In 
India,  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly  of  trade  with  Brit- 
ain was  abolished  in  1813,  but  by  the  1840s  pressure  was 
being  exerted  to  bring  India  into  a  closer  economic  rela- 
tionship with  Britain. 

It  is  in  the  "informal  empire"  in  Latin  America  that  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  surrounds  the  nature  of  Britain's 
relationships  with  local  states.   "Did  the  British  try  to 
gain  hegemony  through  free  trade  or  did  they  simply  bargain 
with  others  for  entry  into  the  market  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity, scrupulously  refusing  to  use  their  power  to  influence 
these  smaller  and  weaker  powers  as  Piatt  has  argued?" 
(p.  27) .   Graham  argues  that  cultural  imperialism,  particu- 
larly in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  turned  out  to  be  more  effica- 
cious in  the  long  run  anyway. 

From  1875  on,  there  was  a  revived  interest  in  closer 
economic  unity  with  the  empire,  especially  in  the  white  set- 
tled areas,  and  agitation  for  the  incorporation  of  large 
areas  of  Africa  and  Asia  into  the  formal  empire.   Exports  to 
the  empire  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  income  from  services 
such  as  shipping  and  overseas  loans  greatly  offset  Britain's 
declining  competitiveness  abroad,  and  the  export  of  capital 
grew  enormously.   This  export  of  capital  and  the  very  rapid 
growth  in  the  empire  in  Africa  and  Asia  led  contemporaries. 
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such  as  John  A.  Hobson  and  later,  Rosa  Luxemburg  and  V.  I. 
Lenin,  to  suggest  a  link  between  the  two  which  Gallagher  and 
Robinson  have  denied.   For  them  formal  control  was  first,  a 
means  of  preserving  free  trade  and  second,  a  way  to  ensure 
stability  where  informal  control  had  broken  down.   While 
Piatt  has  attacked  this  view  and  argued  that  Britain  had  a 
policy  of  anticipatory  annexation  as  traders  were  afraid  of 
the  protectionist  policies  of  other  nations,  Cain  believes 
that  the  spread  of  industrialization  in  Europe,  especially 
after  1870,  was  not  taken  into  account  by  Gallagher  and 
Robinson  in  Afro-Asian  expansion.   Also,  their  view  of  the 
continuity  of  British  policy  throughout  the  century  does  not 
consider  sufficiently  the  extent  to  which  metropolitan  poli- 
cies could  influence  both  formal  and  informal  conditions  and 
policies  in  the  empire. 

Cain  nonetheless  supports  Piatt's  view  that  an  in- 
creasing need  for  overseas  markets  as  well  as  the  ramifica- 
tions of  a  rapidly  expanding  export  of  capital  led  to  impe- 
rial acquisition  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  but 
Hobson  and  his  successors  did  not  appreciate  sufficiently 
the  industrial  motives  for  expansion  and  the  extent  to  which 
government  used  financiers  rather  than  the  reverse.   The 
evidence  for  the  whole  period  from  1815  to  1914,  Cain  be- 
lieves, suggests  that  economic  motives  were  always  important 
in  British  considerations  for  expansion. 

Cain  claims  there  is  an  obvious  need  for  a  closer  in- 
vestigation of  links  between  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
tury imperialism,  and  more  study  of  the  effects  of  British 
penetration  of  the  economies  under  British  domination.   He 
also  suggests  that  studies  should  be  made  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Britain  and  less  "backward"  states.   S.  Sideri, 
for  example,  has  shown  that  Portugal  was  as  much  dominated 
by  Britain  as  many  African  or  Asian  territories. 

Cain's  recommendations  are  sound.   His  book  is  basic 
to  any  study  of  the  above  ideas  or  any  other  examination  of 
British  imperialism  and  as  such  should  be  on  everyone's 
bookshelf  whether  as  a  basic  guide  or  as  an  aid  in  original 
research. 


Roger  D.  Long 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Special  Features 


"Special  Features"  aims  to  provide  a  cumulative  and  up- 
dated directory  of  existing  academic  resources  and  profes- 
sional services  as  well  as  general  information  of  interest  to 
graduate  history  students.   Organizations  and  individuals 
wishing  to  submit  material  for  publication  in  Volume  4  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so.   The  deadline  for  submissions  is  April  15 
of  each  year.   This  installment  of  "Special  Features"  includes 
a  note  on  computer  resources  useful  to  the  historian  and  a 
letter  from  a  Chinese  historian  describing  his  career  as  a 
scholar. 

COMPUTER  RESOURCES;   Although  many  historians  have  utilized 
computers  for  data  analysis,  they  have  been  slow  to  use  data- 
bases as  reference  and  primary  research  tools.   Compared  to 
the  variety  of  databases  available  in  many  fields  such  as 
sociology,  education,  psychology,  business,  and  management, 
little  historical  material  has  been  converted  for  computer 
use. 

A  number  of  databases  which  contain  secondary  sources  of 
interest  to  historians,  however,  are  presently  available  at 
many  large  universities  and  public  libraries.   They  are  more 
versatile  than  card  catalogues  or  printed  indexes  because  they 
allow  subject  searches  under  subject  headings  beyond  the  range 
of  standard  catalogue  and  index  headings. 

Ameriaa:    History    and   Life    corresponds  to  the  printed 
index  of  the  same  name.   It  encompasses  American  history  and 
culture,  and  includes  abstracts  and  annotations  of  articles 
and  book  reviews  from  2,000  journals  in  history,  social 
science,  and  the  humanities  dating  from  1964.   It  lists  books 
and  dissertations  printed  since  1974. 

Historical   Abstracts    also  corresponds  to  the  printed 
index  of  the  same  name.   It  documents  2,000  journals  published 
worldwide  in  history,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities, 
and  incorporates  articles  published  since  1973  on  world  his- 
tory (except  Canada  and  the  United  States)  from  1450  to  the 
present.   This  index  cites  foreign  language  articles,  confer- 
ence proceedings,  collections  of  essays,  and  dissertations. 
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The  Comprehensive    Dissertation   Index   consists  of  ninety- 
nine  percent  of  the  dissertations  accepted  at  United  States 
accredited  institutions  since  1861  and  selected  masters  theses 
since  1962.   The  advantage  of  this  database  is  that  the  user 
can  retrieve  dissertations  on  a  particular  topic  written  in 
different  years  in  all  disciplines. 

Some  databases  not  intended  primarily  for  historical  use 
are  nonetheless  useful  to  historians.  ERIC  is  geared  toward 
educators  and  refers  to  education  research  reports,  bibliog- 
raphies, course  descriptions,  theses,  and  curriculum  guides. 
It  also  includes  bibliographies,  speeches,  addresses,  direc- 
tories, and  handbooks  helpful  to  historians. 

The    Philosopher ' s   Index   draws  upon  over  three  hundred 
journals  and  books  and  includes  material  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  historiography,  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
history  as  a  field  of  inquiry.   The  database  indexes,  and 
often  abstracts,  articles  published  from  1940  to  the  present 
in  primarily  English-language  and  European  journals.   Philos- 
ophy books  published  in  English  since  1940  are  also  indexed. 

Social   Saisearoh    lists  articles,  book  reviews,  edito- 
rials, and  communications  from  1,500  social  science  journals, 
2,400  science  journals,  and  a  few  monographs.   Some  history 
journals  are  in  this  database,  although  many  are  now  covered 
in  the  Arts   and  Humanities    Index   which  is  expected  to  be 
online  soon. 

In  addition  to  reference  materials  on  secondary  sources, 
databases  also  cover  a  variety  of  individual  and  aggregate 
primary  data.   Examples  are  parish  records  and  other  sources 
of  vital  statistics  on  birth,  deaths,  and  marriages;  tax  re- 
cords and  other  business  data  including  customs  data  and 
slaveholding  records;  records  of  participation  in  political, 
religious,  and  educational  organizations;  census  data  and 
census  manuscript  schedules;  and  voting  records  and  statis- 
tics.  The  single  largest  collection  of  historical  data  files 
is  held  by  the  Inter-university  Consortium  for  Political  and 
Social  Research  (ICPSR) .   They  publish  an  annual  Guide    to   Re- 
sources  and  Services    available  from  ICPSR,  Box  1248,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  48106. 

An  extensive  bibliography  of  databases,  primary  source 
material,  and  computer  books  and  journals  which  discuss  his- 
torical research  is  provided  in  the  summer  1982  issue  of  RQ 
(Vol.  21,  No.  4).   It  includes  a  series  of  articles  under  the 
general  title,  "Computer-assisted  Reference  Services  in 
History. " 


The  following  autobiographical  letter  forwarded  to  the  Journal 
has  undergone  minor  editing  to  protect  the  author ' s  anonymity , 
but    otherwise    appears    verbatum. 

I  was  born  in  1931  in  Nanjing.   My  father  was  a  metal- 
lurgist who  had  graduated  at  the  Kioto  Imperial  University  in 
Japan  and  thereafter  had  ever  been  a  manager  of  a  Kuomingtang 
iron  and  steel  works  in  Shanghai.   In  1937,  when  the  Cino- 
Japanese  War  broke  out,  the  plant  and  my  family  were  moved  to 
Chongqing.   By  the  time  I  was  fourteen,  my  father  died  of 
heart  illness.   In  Chongqing  I  finished  my  primary  and  middle 
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school  studying.   At  school  I  liked  most  History,  English  and 
ancient  Chinese  literature.   I  began  to  learn  English  at 
twelve.   In  1948  I  skipped  one  grade  in  my  middle-school  edu- 
cation won  the  entering  examination  into  high  school  and  then 
entered  into  the  History  Department  of  the  National  Beijing 
University. 

Half  a  year  after  I  entered  the  University,  Beijing  was 
liberated.   In  autumn  1949,  in  Grade  Two  of  university,  I 
began  to  learn  Russian  and  had  translated  some  articles  into 
Chinese  from  Soviet  historical  journals.   In  1950  I  joined  the 
New  Democratic  Youth  league  (namely,  the  China  Communist  Youth 
League  today).   In  August  1951,  after  I  finished  the  course  of 
Grade  Three  in  Beijing  University,  I  was  sent  to  U.S.S.R. 

In  September  1951  I  entered  the  History  Department  of 
the  Leningrad  University  and  began  to  study  the  whole  course 
there  from  Grade  One.   Within  five  years  I  won  two  marks 
"good"  (4)  (namely  B  in  American  school)  and  all  the  rest 
"fine"  (5)  (namely  A  in  American  school)  in  studying  33  sub- 
jects.  I  learned  Latin  one  and  half  a  year.   Early  in  Grade 
Two  my  grade  article  was  appraised  as  near  to  the  graduation 
dissertation  and  my  photo  was  shown  on  the  honour  roll  of 
Department.   In  these  years  I  continued  translating  articles 
from  Soviet  historical  magazines  into  Chinese  and  took  part  in 
translating  textbook  of  mediaeval  history  of  Soviet  universi- 
ties into  Chinese.   Besides,  I  had  taught  Russian  students 
Chinese  conversation  and  reading  in  the  Department  of  East  in 
the  Leningrad  University.   Since  I  was  in  Grade  Three,  I  began 
to  write  my  graduation  dissertation.  ...  I  was  admitted  as 
a  postgraduate  staying  at  that  university  for  three  years.   In 
June  19  56  I  received  diploma  with  "fine"  marks  from  the  Lenin- 
grad University. 

After  having  my  summer  holidays  in  China,  in  October 
1956  I  returned  to  the  Leningrad  University  as  a  postgraduate 
of  section  of  mediaeval  history.  ...  In  one  year  I  won  all 
the  examinations  of  graduate  school  with  marks:  Russian  5, 
philosophy  4,  the  seeds  of  capitalism  in  Europe  5,  mediaeval 
History  of  Portugal  5.   I  had  studied  Portuguese  for  one  and 
half  a  year  and  French  for  one  year.   At  the  end  of  1958  I 
continued  to  write  my  dissertation  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Vice-Doctor  of  Historical  Sciences.  ...  In  May  1958,  one 
part  of  my  dissertation  was  published  in  the  Chinese  journal 
"Historical  Researches" .... 

Unfortunately,  in  1957  in  China  occured  so-called  "the 
struggle  against  the  rightists."   After  that,  among  the 
Chinese  student  in  U.S.S.R.  something  so-called  "purge"  was 
carried  out.   I  was  qualified  as  "backward  element  unbelieving 
in  the  policy  of  CPC."   For  this,  in  spite  of  my  vice-doctor's 
dissertation  which  was  almost  already  to  get  through,  I  was 
repatriated  by  the  Chinese  Embassy  in  U.S.S.R.  from  the  Lenin- 
grad University  back  to  Beijing.   In  January  1959,  before 
leaving  Leningrad,  I  married  a  Soviet  citizen  ...  in  Lenin- 
grad and  withdrew  from  the  China  Communist  Youth  League. 

From  March  1959  to  April  1961  I  worked  in  Historical 
Institute  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  China.   I  was  enclosed 
by  discrimination  and  misfortune  especially  I  was  against  so- 
called  "Three  Red  Banners."   But  I  did  my  best  in  studying 
history,  I  continued  translating  from  Russian,  but  only  a  few 
of  these  translated  articles  were  published  in  China.   Then  I 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  Russian  and  sent  them  to  Soviet 
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magazines.   In  1961  I  published  my  article  in  Russian  ...  in 
Soviet  magazine  "Asia  and  Africa  Today".  .  .  . 

Being  unable  more  to  stand  the  discrimination,  I  left 
Historical  Institute  in  Beijing  in  spring  1961  and  went  to 
work  for  one  year  at  Oil  Field  Daching,   In  August  1962  I  came 
to  county  Suihua  of  .  .  .  Heilunjiang  and  became  a  teacher  of 
Russian  in  the  First  Middle  school.   Within  these  years  I 
often  heard  from  my  teacher  Dr.  Luiblinskayn  who  always  en- 
couraged me  to  continue  the  studying  of  history  in  any  condi- 
tions.  I  revised  the  second  part  of  my  dissertation  .  .  .  and 
sent  it  to  the  editor  of  Soviet  magazine  "The  Problems  of 
Soviet  Orientology. "   I  had  written  and  translated  many  other 
articles  and  sent  them  to  Soviet  magazines  and  papers.  .  .  . 
But  I  don't  know  whether  any  of  other  my  articles  were  pub- 
lished or  not  because  of  Cino-Soviet  relations  became  worse 
and  worse  and  correspondence  with  Russians  became  unfit  more 
and  more.   Besides,  for  this  reason  my  Russian  wife  waited  me 
for  seven  years  and  we  could  not  get  together.   At  last  we 
were  forced  to  divorce  from  one  another. 

In  1966  the  so-called  "Great  Cultural  Revolution"  was 
started.   At  first  I  was  treated  as  a  "revisionist"  and  stood 
all  kinds  of  insults.   But  things  didn't  stop  only  on  this. 
My  true  views  on  affairs  of  that  time  was  qualified  as 
"vicious  attacks  on  Mao  Zedong  Thoughts."   In  1970  I  was  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  twenty  years  imprisonment  as  a  "coun- 
terrevolutionary."  Most  of  my  property,  including  my  diploma 
and  appraisal  on  my  postgraduate  school  study  of  the  Leningrad 
University,  was  missed  in  the  disorder.   Even  a  single  sheet 
of  paper  of  my  books  and  manuscripts  was  not  left  since  then. 

From  October  1970  to  April  1979  I  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Third  Prison  of  Province  Heilunjiang  and  worked  in  a  brickkila. 
In  the  first  year  of  imprisonment  I  planned  to  write  a  book  on 
the  title  of  "China  and  the  World  Civilization."   But  this  was 
taken  for  "act  against  idealogical  remoulding"  and  the  first 
part  of  manuscript  was  confiscated  at  once.   Then  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  all  I  could  do  was  to  spend  my  .  .  .  spare  time 
to  read  the  rare  papers  and  books  which  I  could  get  in  the 
prison.   After  the  "Gang  of  four"  was  smashed,  things  became 
a  bit  better.   In  spring  1979  I  began  to  write  secretly  in  the 
prison  a  series  of  articles  under  the  total  title  "On  the 
Superstition  to  Individual."   Manuscripts  of  these  articles 
were  safely  taken  out  of  the  prison  by  myself. 

I  was  released  and  acquitted  of  the  crime  in  1979.   I 
returned  to  the  First  Middle  School  of  County  Suihua  and 
worked  as  a  teacher  of  English.   In  January  1981  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  English  of  the  Teacher's  College 
of  Suihua  Prefecture.  .  .  . 
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